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Cattle Industry In Colonia] Brazil 
Beginning of the Industry, 1500-1654 


Cattle were not indigenous to the Western Hemisphere. Intro- 
duced by Columbus to the Caribbean islands before 1500, cattle, 
raised on royal farms, increased at a prodigious rate due to the lack 
of predatory animals, the mild climate, and bountiful pastures. Soon 
after the conquest Cortés impcrted cattle from the Greater Antilles 
into Mexico. The latter province also proved highly adaptable to 
livestock raising, as evidenced by the fact that before the end of the 
sixteenth century herds of over forty thousand were not uncommon 
there. 

Thus, even before Pedro Alvares Cabral claimed Brazil for Por- 
tugal in 1500, cattle had been introduced and were thriving in the 
New World. Herds the size of those found in Spanish America 
were not developed in Portuguese America during the sixteenth cen- 
tury.' However, because of the highly integrated economy, centered 
around the sugar industry which grew up in Brazil prior to 1580, 
those cattle which were available played a most important role in 
the growth of the area. 

The first cattle known to have been brought to Brazil were im- 
ported by Martim Affonso de Sousa between 1531 and 1533.2 By 
1530 the Portuguese crown was decided upon settling Brazil to pre- 
vent its loss to the French who had been encroaching upon the Por- 
tuguese dye-wood trade. The method of settlement employed was 
~ Editor’s note: This paper is condensed from a dissertation submitted 


to the Department of History of Stanford University as a requirement for 
the degree of Master of Arts. , 

1 Alexander Marchant, From Barter to Slavery: Economic Relations 
of Portuguese and Indians in the Settlement of Brazil, 1500-1580, Baltimore, 
1942, 31-45. 

2 Gabriel Soares de Sousa, “Tratado descriptivo do Brazil em 1587,” 
Revista do Instituto histérico e geogradphico brazieiro, XIV (1851), 106. 
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the captaincy system, which previously had been tried successfully 
in the Azores and Madeira.* Owing to the lack of sufficient fi- 
nancial backing, and to the hostilities of the French and Indians, 
most of the captaincies soon failed. In those which survived sugar 
was the chief crop; and where there was sugar there were cattle to 
haul the cane from the fields and to power the mills. As early as 
1521 sugar had been planted in Brazil, but it was never profitable 
until oxen were available as power. Sugar was soon introduced into 
Pernambuco and Espirito Santo. At least as early as 1545 there were 
five sugar mills operated by water-power and two mills powered by 
oxen in the latter captaincy.‘ 

Both the sugar planted in Brazil and the oxen used on the 
plantations were imported from the Portuguese islands in the At- 
lantic. The first cattle came from Maderia. The ease of acclima- 
tization of the animals from the islands is generally accepted as 
the reason for their preference, but the hazards involved in trans- 
Atlantic voyages in the sixteenth century certainly must also have 
influenced the choice of the islands over the mainland as a source 
of supply. At any rate the practice developed of obtaining nearly 
all livestock from the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, or from Ma- 
deira. This custom was followed throughout the rest of the cen- 
tury.° 

Very little is known definitely about the type and breed of cattle 
imported into Brazil. It is highly probable that they were originally 
peninsular stock of the Andalusian breed. These animals, while 
smaller than the cattle of today, were noted for their size, their large 
head, and the length of their horns. They were good grazers but 
not heavy milk producers, and were raised primarily as draft ani- 
mals. In Portugal and Spain the breed was also raised for beef.® 

The size of the herds in the colony gradually increased by na- 
tural propagation and by continued importation during the captaincy 
period.” However, the rate of increase was sufficiently slow that 


3 F. A. Varnhagen, Histéria geral do Brasil, 3rd ed., Rio de Janeiro, 
1906, I, 206-207. pee 

4 Marchant, From Barter to Slavery, 62. For a description of the 
captancies and their failure see William B. Greenlee, “The First Half 
Century of Brazilian History,” MID-AMERICA, XXV (April, 1943), 91-120. 

8 Victor Viana, Histérico de formacdo econémica do Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1922, 121. ; : 

6 Prudencio de la C. Mendoza, Historia de la ganaderia argentina, 
Buenos Aires, 1928, 28. While this account deals with cattle in Argentina, 
the information concerning the origins of those cattle is also pertinent to 


the industry in Brazil. 
7 Greenlee, “First Half Century,” loc. cit., 112. 
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there were not enough cattle to permit their use for purposes other 
than as beasts of burden. So badly needed were the cattle as draft 
animals that at that time beef was not ordinarily eaten in Brazil.* 


The cattle industry received its greatest impetus following the 
founding of the captaincy-general in 1549. In that year the Court 
abandoned its former policy and initiated a single government for 
the entire colony. Henceforth it was the obligation of the Crown 
to furnish Brazil with colonists and supplies. Among the supplies 
sent out cattle were significant. The first such cattle provided 
under the new policy arrived with the fleet carrying the first Gov- 
ernor-general, Thomé de Sousa.° : 

The Governor-general set up his capital on the bahia de Todos 
os Santos in the former captaincy of Bahia.’° For the development 
of the cattle industry the site was a fortunate choice. The bay 
formed a natural harbor, while the reconcavo, the crescent-shaped 
coastal plain which lay behind it, was readily accessible and ex- 
tremely fertile, thus permitting easy shipping facilities and fine 
pasture for the livestock imported into the new colony. The rich 
meadow grasses, found in abundance throughout the entire region, 
were excellent forage for draft animals. The cattle which fed on 
these pastures soon recuperated from the effects of the ocean voyage, 
and in a minimum of time were acclimated to the new land.” 


In addition to cattle the Governor-general’s fleet also carried 
other domestic animals and fowls from the Portuguese islands, as 
well as European grains, fruit, and vegetables. These products were 
to be used by the nearly one thousand persons who sailed with Thomé 
de Sousa to the New World. Of the voyagers, approximately four 
hundred were convicts and political prisoners exiled from Portugal, 
over three hundred were soldiers and other Crown employees, while 
at least two hundred were genuine colonists who soon became the 
landed gentry of the colony.’* It is not known exactly how many 
cattle came with the fleet, but Pedro Calmon, in his study of the 
Casa da Torre, stated that they were sufficiently few that they could 
all be herded by one man. The scarcity of animals made the avail- 


8 Varnhagen, Histéria geral, I, 285. 

$8 Joafo Capistrano de Abreu, Capitulos de histéria colonial, 1500-1800, 
2nd ed., Rio de Janeiro, 1928, 65. 

10 Ruth La 7 Butler, “Thomé de Sousa, First Governor General of 
Brazil, 1549-1553,” MID-AMERICA, XXIV (October, 1942), 243. The bay, 
discovered in 1501 on All Saints’ Day, was called Bahia de Todos os Santos. 
The capital was named Cidade do alvador da Bahia de Todos os Santos 
and has been called Bahia, Salvador, and now Baia. 

11 Capistrano de Abreu, Capttulos, 65-66 

12 Varnhagen, Histéria geral, I, B14 340. 
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able ones very valuable to the colonists. An old bull sold for 
13$000 (thirteen mil reis), and a young one sold for 15$000 (fif- 
teen mil reis) in 1549. This was an enormous price when it is con- 
sidered that one of the fortresses guarding the city was erected at a 
cost of only 2$100 (two mil one hundred reis) .** 

The new colony, heavily subsidized by the Crown, prospered 
from the start. Within a few years sugar plantations covered most 
of the reconcavo. Although the herds multiplied rapidly, sugar pro- 
duction expanded at such a rate that natural increase alone could 
not satisfy the growing demands of the planters for draft animals. 
Furthermore, the colonials were not unaware of the value of intro- 
ducing new stock to improve the strain of their cattle. Such cattle 
and other supplies necessary for the plantations were provided 
largely by annual shipments to the colony."* 

With Thomé de Sousa, in 1549, came the first group of Jesuits, 
Father Manuel da Nobrega and five companions, whose Order was 
destined to develope large cattle holdings along the littoral of Brazil. 
In their capacity as educators they were granted lands in the vicinity 
of the capital, and later near the other newly founded cities, whose 

roducts were for the support of the teachers and students in their 
colégios.’® Additional support came from the crown and from the 
colonials. This aid was often in the form of livestock, so that with- 
in a few years each Jesuit school had its private herd of cattle.’ 
In their capacity as missionaries and guardians of the Indians simi- 
lar grants were made and herds developed in the a/deias, or mis- 
sions among the organized Indian groups, which became self-support- 
ing by reason of the grazing and agricultural produce. Thus, under 
the Jesuits cattle were taken into the interior, but still not to the 
depth of the great grazing areas of the west. Some Jesuits and ex- 
plorers had early penetrated the sertao, as the unoccupied regions 
were termed, but no sustained efforts toward settlement had been 
made. Nor did the Jesuits pierce the sertao with their herds, but at 
each mission cattle played an important role.’? 

The rapid expansion of the herds held by the Jesuits is appreci- 
ated more fully when one learns that they were originally started with 


13 Pedro Calmon, Histéria da Casa da Torre, Rio de Janeiro, 1939, 15. 
14 Robert Southey, History of Brazil, 1500-1808, 2nd ed., London, 1822, 
I, 213-216; Butler, “Thomé de Sousa,” loc. cit., 246. 
nn ~~ V. Jacobsen, “Nébrega of Brazil,” MID-AMERICA, XXIV (July, 
), 184. 
16 Serafim Leite, Histéria da Companhia de Jesus no Brasil, Lisbon 
and Rio de Janeiro, I, 167-186. 
17 Jbid., I, 176. 
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twelve heifers given by the Crown to Padre Nobrega in 1552. It is 
difficult to estimate the total number held by the Order at any time 
after that date, but indicative of the great growth of the herds is the 
order of the Visitador of the Company, in 1588, requiring the 
colégio at Bahia always to maintain no less than five hundred cows 
at one time in its corrals.'* 

While the holdings of the Jesuits were expanding during the 
second half of the sixteenth century, the rest of the colony was ex- 
periencing a similar growth. That growth was due almost entirely 
to sugar. By 1580, when the Portuguese empire became subject to 
the flag of Spain, Brazil had become the leading sugar producing 
area of the world. Most of that production was confined to Bahia 
and Pernambuco. 

The growing importance of cattle in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century was indicative of the expansion and development of 
agriculture in the colony. That development was especially obvious 
in the reconcavo where all of the available lands had soon been 
alloted to the colonists in large tracts, called sesmarias. Thé average 
size of sesmarias near the capital was three square leagues.’ The 
occupation of the entire reconcavo demanded a large supply of oxen, 
for, in addition to those required on the sugar plantations, many 
were used in the production of cassava, cacao, cotton, and tobacco. 
For most of the above crops cattle were used to clear the land, to 
prepare it for planting, for cultivation, and for the harvest. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that during the early period far more oxen 
were needed for the production of sugar than for any of the other 
crops, probably more than for all the other crops combined. 


Figures for the number of oxen necessary to power a sugar mill 
and plantation in the sixteenth century have not been found, but 
methods of sugar production changed so slowly in Brazil that it 
seems safe to accept Jodo Antonio Andreoni’s figures for 1711 as 
applicable to the earlier period. According to Andreoni, one of the 
keenest observors ever to write on Brazil, a typical sugar plantation 
in the reconcavo was separated into four divisions: the sugar fields, 
the wood lot or forest, the pasture, and the roga, or land used for 
raising food for the plantation. In the case of the wealthier planters 


18 Jbid., I, 177. According to an inventory of the Jesuit Province of 
Brazil for 1701, the total cattle holdings of the colleges, residences, aldeias, 
pong missions was 29,243 head; these were in about 90 herds; /bid., V, 

96. 

19 F. J. Oliveira Vianna, Evolucdo do povo brasileiro, 3rd ed., Sao 
Paulo, 1938, 71-72. The Portuguese légua de sesmaria was a unit of linear 
measure of 6,600 meters, or slightly more than four miles. 
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the mill also was included as a part of the plantation. Each planter 
ordinarily maintained his own herd of cattle and for that purpose 
there were usually one or two corrals on the plantation where the 
oxen were kept. The animals which were being used at the time 
were given cane fodder in addition to their pasture. Cattle were 
used to pull carts of cane from the fields to the mills, to haul fire- 
wood for the boilers where the syrup was purified, and in many 
cases to serve as power for the mill itself. Although the mills 
varied in size it was estimated that an average water-mill required 
at least four or five carts and twelve or fourteen strong pairs of 
oxen to supply it with cane and fuel at harvest time. Apparently 
many more animals would be necessary for an ox-power mill, for in 
addition to those needed to pull the carts, several teams of six or 
eight strong beasts were required to turn the mill.” 

While the plantation economy of Bahia and Pernambuco was 
promoting the development of vast herds in the north, far to the 
south cattle were becoming fairly important in a region not domi- 
nated by sugar culture. In the captaincy of Sao Vicente, there had 
grown up a community of mamelucos, of mixed Portuguese and 
Indian blood. These Paulistas of the sixteenth century, slave hunt- 
ers and gold seekers, are important to this study because they intro- 
duced cattle from Sao Paulo northward into the upper Sao Fran- 
cisco Valley.*? 

The Sao Francisco River would be an asset to any country. Its 
headwaters are 350 miles northwest of Rio de Janeiro and about 
150 miles north of Sao Paulo at an altitude of 2,800 feet. From 
these it meanders parallel roughly to the coast of Brazil at a dis- 
tance of about 350 miles inland. It flows north-northeast for about 
2,000 miles, then bends northeast for 250 miles, then southeast for 
another 250 miles. It is thus equal in length to the Mississippi, 
though its drainage basin about the size of Texas is less. It emp- 
ties into the Atlantic from a mile-wide mouth midway between Per- 
nambuco or Recife and Baia or Bahia, 200 miles from each. Navi- 
gation stops at the Paulo Affonso Falls, the triple falls of 265 feet 
in a gorge fifty feet wide, some 190 miles from its mouth. These 
famed falls are at the end of about 190 miles of rapids and whicl- 





20 Joio Anténio Andreoni, Cultura e opuléncia do Brasil por suas 
drogas e minas; com um estudo bio-bibliografico por Affonso de Escragnolle 
Taunay, Sao Paulo, 1923, 115. This book, first published in Lisbon in 1711, 
was immediately suppressed by the crown. _ . 

21 Affonso de Escragnolle Taunay, Histéria geral das bandeiras paul- 
istas, Sao Paulo, 1924, I, is an excellent account of the origins of Sao Paulo. 
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pools. The Sao Francisco Valley was to become the great grazing 
land. 

Long before any cattle reached the headquarters of the Sao Fran- 
cisco, cattlemen from Bahia and Pernambuco were pushing their 
herds along the coast toward the mouth of that river. As the re- 
concavo became crowded, demands were made for lands farther from 
the capital, and many planters received grants in the coastal plain 
north of Bahia. As yet the cattle industry was an integral part of the 
sugar economy, and the animals were owned almost exclusively by 
the planter class. But, with the expansion up the coast, agriculture 
and grazing tended to become separate industries. The great land- 
owners began to let portions of their holdings to the poorer colonists 
in the tidelands and on the frontier where a considerable number of 
Portuguese immigrants, men who were socially or economically am- 
bitious, became cattlemen.?* 

For over one hundred miles to the north of Bahia the land was 
divided in sesmaria among the leading families of the colony. These 
vast estates were not densely populated since they were used, at first, 
primarily for grazing. It became the custom to establish a corral 
every few miles, thus holding the land against attack while permit- 
ting maximum pasture for the stock. Each corral usually consisted 
of ten cows and a bull, with one or two cowboys to guard them.”* 

The cowboys, known as vaqueiros in Brazil, also served as sol- 
diers whenever necessary. Many of the more important landowners 
were able to muster private armies of several hundred such men when 
the occasion demanded. The importance of private armies in the 
conquest of Brazil was first illustrated in the case of Sergipe, which 
lay between the Rio Real and the mouth of the Sao Francisco. The 
area had never been occupied by the Portuguese but was located on 
the line of march of the corrals and plantations moving up the coast 
from Bahia. In 1573, when the cattlemen were preparing to push 
across the Rio Real, the Indians attacked. The savages not only 
halted the Portuguese but drove them back and stopped the further 
occupation of the coast for nearly twenty years. Finally, in order to 
break the power of the Indians, the institution of the “just” war was 
adopted.** Captives taken in such a war could be enslaved despite 
the fact that Indian slavery had been prohibited. In addition to the 


22 F. W. Friese, “Drought Region of Northeastern Brazil,” Geographi- 


cal Review, XXVIII (July, 1938), 372. 

23 Geraldo Rocha, O Rio de Sado Francisco, Séo Paulo, 1940, 4. 

24 Capistrano de Abreu, Capitulos, 78. War could be waged only 
against tribes which first attacked the colonists. Captives in such a “just 
war” could be enslaved. 
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inducement of slaves, the Governor-general granted sesmarias in 
Sergipe to the leading cattlemen, and supplied their troops with gov- 
ernment weapons. Supported by official sanction and arms, the feud- 
al landowners, in 1590, effectively broke all Indian resistance south 
of the Sao Francisco.*® 

The occupation of Sergipe was completed almost exclusively by 
Bahian cattlemen. The land proved so suitable for grazing that 
within a few years the entire province teemed with cattle. The oc- 
cupation marked a further definite step in the separation of the live- 
stock industry from agriculture; for many sugar planters who had 
previously maintained large corrals on their plantations now found 
it more advantageous to supply themselves with oxen from Sergipe.*® 


At the Sao Francisco River the cattlemen from Bahia met a sim- 
ilar group, from the captaincy of Pernambuco, who had been push- 
ing their herds south ahead of the sugar plantations expanding from 
Olinda.*’ Their conquest of the province of Alagoas, just north of 
the Sao Francisco, had been accomplished by much the same means 
as those employed in Sergipe. By 1600, all Indian opposition had 
been so completely eliminated that it was possible for the first time 
to travel safely by land between Bahia and Pernambuco.** 


By the end of the first quarter of the seventeenth century the 
cattlemen of the littoral were ready to begin the advance into the 
valley of the Sao Francisco. At that time there were approximately 
four hundred corrals and eight sugar mills in Sergipe, while Alagoas 
had experienced a similar growth. Some of the more restless vag- 
ueiros had already pushed into the sertao, and a few of them may 
have penetrated more than two hundred miles from the coast.*® 
However, the movement up the valley had scarcely started when it 
was interrupted by the Dutch attack on Pernambuco. In May, 1630, 
they captured Recife, the chief port of Pernambuco, and, after a 
bloody campaign, the whole province. From this base they extend- 
ed their sway south to the Rio Sao Francisco and north around the 
bulge to Maranhao. Although Pernambuco was more productive of 
cattle than the province of Bahia, the cattle industry was not yet of 
sufficient importance to have persuaded the Dutch to attack Brazil. 


25 Varnhagen, II, 33-38. : : 

26 Vicente do Salvador, Histéria do Brasil, (Lisbon, 1627), 3rd ed., 
Sao Paulo, 1918, 336. : ; 

27 The rise of the cattle industry in the province of Pernambuco was 
similar to that in Bahia, but the former exceeded the latter in sugar pro- 
duction and in the number of cattle raised. 

28 Capistrano de Abreu, Capitulos, 79. 

29 Friese, “Drought Region,” loc. cit. 363-372. 
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It was the wealth to be gained from sugar which convinced the di- 
rectors of the Dutch West India Company that a Brazilian colony 
would be a profitable venture, though trade in hides might provide 
a substantial income.*° 

The effects of the Dutch occupation on the cattle raising were 
important. The thriving livestock industry was nearly destroyed in 
the initial campaigns. Later it was revived and expanded under 
Governor Maurice of Nassau. During the last decade of the Dutch 
occupation renewed hostilities forced it inland. The Dutch forced 
relatively large numbers of men to visit the sertao, which was found 
suitable for livestock. This was especially true along the Sao Fran- 
cisco where both belligerants became well acquainted with possibili- 
ties on the left bank.** The advance into the valley had begun even 
before the final expulsion of the Dutch, for, prior to 1650, prominent 
cattlemen loyal to Bahia, had been rewarded with huge sesmarias 
beyond the Paulo Affonso Falls. 


In the Sao Francisco Valley 


The advance of the cattle industry into the lower valley of the 
Sao Francisco was both logical and inevitable. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century the danger from foreign enemies was largely 
removed. Also, there was the need for the growing mameluco class 
to find a place for itself in the Brazilian economy. Although tech- 
nically free, the mixed bloods were excluded from the agricultural 
society by the prohibitive operating expenses of the sugar industry. 
Consequently, the men of this group became vaqueiros in the sertao 
where the competition was less keen. However, the political and so- 
cial factors which prompted the shift of the livestock industry to the 
interior were secondary to the basic fact that there was no longer 
enough room on the coastal plain for both agriculture and grazing. 
Even before the Dutch invasion there had developed a growing an- 
tagonism between the sugar planters and the stock-men. Since the 
planter class dominated the coastal society, the laws which were 
promulgated favored that group against the interests of the cattle- 
men. The final victory of the agricultural society over the cattle 
industry in the littoral came in 1701, when, by royal decree, ail 





see. 9 ' een Watjen, O dominio colonial hollandez no Brasil, Sao Paulo, 
31 Felisbello Freire, Histéria territorial do Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, 
1906, I, 31 
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grazing was prohibited within approximately fifty miles of the 
coast.** 

The proximity of the Sao Francisco Valley to the sugar area and 
to the coastal settlements, where increasingly greater amounts of 
oxen and beef were demanded each year, was one of the fundamental 
elements determining the choice of the valley over other regions of 
the sertao as the center for the production of livestock. That center 
did not shift from the valley until bigger markets for cattle arose in 
the South. 

The forces which indirectly led to the rise of the cattle industry 
in the upper valley of the Sao Francisco varied considerably from 
those which resulted in the movement of the herds into the lower 
valley. While the colonists of the northeast were occupied with 
the Dutch, the Paulistas of the South had begun to move into the 
upper reaches of the Sao Francisco. Legends, which had never been 
disproved, about El Dorado at the headwaters of that river, lured 
the Paulistas into that region.** On their expeditions into the valley 
they advanced slowly, for they often established corrals of cattle, 
planted crops and awaited the harvest before moving on. Frequently, 
a single expedition, or bandeira, would remain in the sertao for sev- 
eral years. It has not yet been definitely determined when the first 
such bandeira entered the Sao Francisco region, but it is generally 
accepted by Brazilian authorities that the territory had been visited 
before 1600.*4 

The Paulistas did not confine their activities to the upper valley 
alone, but, as Indian fighters, extended their influence into the area 
being occupied from the northeast. After the middle of the century 
the movement of the cattle industry into the sertao from Bahia and 
Pernambuco was retarded by serious Indian wars. The forces from 
Bahia were unable to put down the opposition without aid, so they 
called in the bandeirantes from Sao Paulo. On several occasions 
assistance was sent from the southern province, but the Indians had 
formed such a strong federation that for nearly forty years even the 
Paulistas were no match for them. Finally, in 1690, Mathias Car- 
doso, with a bandeira from Sao Paulo, and aided by sertanejos, the 
men from the sertao of Bahia, Pernambuco, and Ceara, defeated and 


82 Roberto C. Simonsen, Histéria econdémica do Brasil, 1500-1820, 
Sao Paulo, 1937, I, 230. , : 

33 Antonio Galvao, The Discoveries of the World, from Their First 
Original unto the Year of Our Lord 1555, Translated by Richard Hakluyt, 
1601. London, 1862, 170. iw. 

84 Alfredo Ellis Junior, O bandeirismo paulista e o récuo do meridiano, 
2nd ed., Sao Paulo, 1934, 84. 
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scattered all the war-like tribes of the northeast. The Indians re- 
mained in small units along the western frontier and in Goyaz, but 
they were never again strong enough to pose a serious threat to 
white domination of the interior.*® 

Fortunately for the cattlemen, at no time during seventeenth 
century were all of the natives of the interior united in their resist- 
ance to the advance of the white men. Consequently, even while the 
Indian wars were going on, the vagueiros were pushing their way up 
the Sdo Francisco and its tributaries. For, as Roberto Simonsen said: 
It was easier for the cattle raisers, than for the sugar rs to establish a 
peaceful “modus vivendi” with the Indians. The work on the cattle ranches 
was incomparably easier and more adaptable to the Indian temperament 
than the rough labor of the sugar mills, where the natives perished in a 
short time. This was the reason for the alliance with the different tribes, 
which permitted a more rapid expansion of the ranches.3® 


The same “modus vivendi” which the cattle raisers established 
with the Indians, they ultimately were able to establish with another 
unruly element in the interior. The latter were bandit gangs, com- 

sed of runaway Negro slaves, mamelucos, and renegades from the 
coast, who had gone into the Bahian sertao while the cattlemen were 
being detained by the conquest of the Indians of the valley. 

From their headquarters in the interior these bands ‘‘infested the 
trails, attacked the fazendas (ranches), stole cattle, and kept the pop- 
ulation in a state of unrest.’** The complaints of the frontier settlers 
finally gained the attention of the governor-general who resorted 
to customary Brazilian practice to alleviate the situation: the area 
occupied by the disturbing element was granted to a powerful cattle- 
man who was to restore law and order by force of arms. In this 
manner order was established while feudal control over most of the 
valley passed into the hands of a few wealthy cattlemen. 

The destruction of the lawless elements assisted the spread of the 
cattle industry, for it was now reasonably safe for the vagueiros to 
push their herds into the valley. The landholders began to bring 
their families from the coast to live on the sesmarias in the valley. 
Also, at that time, most of the former outlaws became vaqueiros. 
They were soon to be found as herdsmen for the proprietors of the 
sesmarias, or their vassals. 

The absorption of the bandits and Indians into the pastoral scene 
in the valley had not yet been completed when a new market for 
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cattle suddenly developed in the sertao. Undoubtedly the greatest 





single factor hastening the rise of the Sao Francisco catlte industry di 
was the discovery, in 1695 and after, of rich gold mines near the sh 
headwaters of the river. The “rush” which followed the news of la 
the gold strike involved tens of thousands of people, who were soon in 
heavily dependent upon the fazendas of the valley for food supplies. m 
Eventually, large herds were raised in the mining area, but for many G 
years the beef demanded by the miners was provided by the northern ag 
ranchers who had previously sold all their animals in the coastal ar 
markets. he 
The geography of the area drained by the Sao Francisco River,** w 
which favored grazing while discouraging sugar production, differed fo 
markedly from that of the coastal plain. When the cattlemen en- | sa 
tered the valley they found three distinct geographic zones rather of 
than a single homogenous unit. The first zone, called the mimoso, su 
was the lower valley, along that part of the river between the m 
Paulo Affonso Falls and the Atlantic. The second major division, 
the middle valley, or agreste, to the west and south of the lower val- ‘i 
ley, lay upstream between the Paulo Affonso Falls and the confluence fr 
of the Rio das Velhas.** The upper valley, known as the campos, 
was located entirely within the area of the present State of Minas PE 
Gerais, to the south of the middle valley. Each of the divisions Pé 
differed from the others in elevation, climate, and vegetation, but all . 
were suitable for grazing.*® th 
The temperature of the lower valley was higher, on the average, _ 
than that of the coastal plain. Upstream the climate was more mod- 
erate. Seasonal changes were not great, so that no special provisions §! 
had to be made to protect the herds from the elements.‘ There was de 
a relative scarcity of rainfall in the valley during much of the year. | th 
Periodic droughts were a characteristic of the northern section of the | oc 
middle valley as well as of the sertao of the northeastern provinces. be 
Rainfall in the valley varied from a negligible amount in the north, H 
during drought years, to as much as forty inches per year, at times, dc 
in the upper valley. fr 
38 Jorge Zarur, A bacia do médio Sdo Francisco, Rio de Janeiro, 1946, | : 
2. The drainage basin is about 260,000 square miles. 
39 Unless otherwise stated all rivers mentioned hereinafter are tribu- 
taries of the Sao Francisco. ‘ie 
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The main source of difficulty in the drought area was an uneven 
distribution of rain in both time and place. It usually fell in thunder 
showers between January and June, but the dry season sometimes 
lasted for more than six months. The periods of drought were 
interspersed by annual floods sometimes spread to a width of fifteen 
miles. Following the November rains in the mountains of Minas 
Gerais, the Sao Francisco would begin to rise and seldom recede 
again before March. These inundations often caused great losses 
among the herds along the river bank. The floods were valuable, 
however, in that they covered the valley floor with a rich, black silt, 
which was a source of great fertility.42 The combination of floods 
followed by periods of drought led to the formation of numerous 
salt-beds in the lower and middle portions of the valley for a distance 
of three degrees of latitude. The presence of that permanent salt 
supply, without which the cattle could not thrive, was one of the 
most important factors in the spread of the herds into the valley. 

According to Portuguese law all salt was to be sold under crown 
monopoly at a set price. Since such salt was supposed to be shipped 
from a few royal salt works on the coast, the cost of the monopoly 
product was prohibitive in the sertao. It was fortunate for the ex- 
pansion of the cattle industry that the cattlemen of the valley were 
in a position to ignore the law, for throughout the greater part of 
the colonial period it was most profitable to raise cattle in those 
regions where salt did not have to be imported.** 

Beginning in the last quarter of the seventeenth century the 
growth of the cattle industry in the valley was remarkable. By the 
decade of 1670-1680 there were herds along the Rio das Velhas, in 
the upper valley visited by the Paulistas. Herds from Bahia had 
occupied the agreste region of the lower middle valley, but the area 
between those two centers was for the most part uninhabited.** 
However, shortly after the turn of the century the entire valley was 
dotted with cattle ranches, called fazendas in the sertao. The area 
from the mouth of the river to the mine fields had been so well set- 
tled that a traveller could ride for fifteen hundred miles through the 
valley without having to spend a night out-of-doors.* 
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The fazendas of the valley were made up of many corrals, which c 
varied from two hundred to one thousand cattle each. Some fazendas k 
claimed herds of as mary as twenty thousand head. When Andreoni 
wrote, in 1711, the cattle of the valley had propagated to a total of r 
500,000 in the sertao along the right bank of the Sao Francisco, s 
while in the area governed by Pernambuco across the river there g 
were 800,000. It seems very likely that the Paulistas drove cattle t 
as well as slaves back with them from the wars in the northern li 
sertao. It was reported that before 1700 there were over one hun- 0 
dred Paulista families dedicated to raising cattle in the upper valley, I 
and it is doubtful if there had been sufficient livestock in that region F 
before the wars for natural propagation to have accounted for a rapid R 
increase in numbers. Without the aid of additional cattle from the P 
North, the herds of the Paulistas would have grown slowly, since if 
they were started from a smaller nucleus than most of the northern | 
herds. In the upper valley the cattle had previously been used pri- Ss 
marily as a food supply for the gold-seekers and were sold to the te 
planters of the coast, as was the case on the Bahian cattle ranges. It 
It is apparent, at least, that cattle from Bahia were available to the e 
livestock men of the upper valley, for thousands of head of cattle h 
had been driven from the coastal plain to the Sao Francisco Valley. tl 

Most cattlemen entered the valley with the knowledge and ap- li 
proval of the government, which granted them lands and extensive 
authority over the surrounding territory. However, there were & 
large numbers of men who were not so favored by the colonial gov- d 
ernment. A considerable percentage of them were independent oO 
vaquetros who followed their small herds westward in search of new al 
pastures; while the lure of the frontier attracted many of the prop- P 
ertyless mameluco class, who went into the sertéo in hope of be- sl 
ginning a new life. A few of the latter started as farmers, and CC 
from the beginning a small amount of farming was carried on in the al 
valley. However, most of them, too, soon entered the cattle industry tk 
as cowboys. None had received any title to the lands they occupied. G 
The condition was similar to that encountered in peopling the west- 
ern United States; but the Portuguese colonial government developed th 
no system, like the United States homestead law, to create a class d 
of small landholders in the interior. Rather, when the governor te 
learned that a group of such squatters had settled in a certain lo- T 
cality, that locality was granted in sesmaria to a leading cattleman. = 
The new owner would then establish a fazenda, introduce more 47 
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cattle, organize the corrals, and gradually bring the settlers under 
his influence and into his service.‘ 

Thus the lands along the Sao Francisco, and along most of the 
rivers and streams in the sertao between it and the coastal plain, were 
settled by Bahian cattlemen before 1700. Many received large 
grants in the valley, but three families in particular benefitted from 
them. The Avila family, which already had vast holdings in the 
littoral and had been important in the cattle industry since the time 
of the first governor-general, received title to more than two hundred 
leagues along the left bank of the river, plus extensive lands in 
Piauhy. The Munizes family received large tracts along the Jacuipe 
River between the capital and the Sao Francisco, while the Casa da 
Ponte, of the famous Brito family, had gained control of 160 leagues 
in the middle valley.** 

While the great feudal houses of the coastal plain were gaining 
sovereignty over much of the Bahian sertao, the Paulists were ex- 
tending their holdings in the upper valley. Before the end of the 
Indian wars such holdings were relatively few and small, since the 
energies of the Paulistas were devoted primarily to war and gold 
hunting. However, by 1700 many of the Paulistas had ceturned from 
the wars to settle as cattlemen in the sertao. They preferred the 
life of great landholders in the areas acquired by their arms. 

The Paulistas did not receive such huge sesmarias as had been 
given to the Bahian cattlemen. The Indian fighter, Mathias Car- 
doso, and nineteen of his companions, were granted lands in lots of 
only four square leagues each. The size of the fazenda established 
and the amount of cattle raised on one sesmaria by the individual 
Paulista were largely determined by the number and docility of his 
slaves. Antonio Goncalves Figueira, one of the officers under the 
command of Mathias Cardoso, had received seven hundred slaves 
at the end of the Indian wars. With these he was able to set up 
three separate fazendas of cattle along the Rio Verde, in Minas 
Gerais.*® 

The huge herds and vast land grants were the property of a rela- 
tively small group of cattlemen. The concentration of such a large 
degree of the wealth of the valley in the hands of these men tended 
to perpetuate in the sertao the feudal system of the coastal plain. 
The problem of distance, encountered in the interior, was largely 
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responsible for such differences as grew up between the societies of 
the two areas. In general, the practices which had developed in the 
coastal society were exaggerated in the valley. Seldom were ses- 
marias of less than ten leagues granted to the Bahian cattlemen who 
sought lands in the interior.°° Individual fazendas were more iso- 
lated from outside contacts and control than was the case in the 
coastal settlements, with the result that the proprietor of a sesmaria 
in the valley was very nearly the absolute ruler over all persons 
under his control. Not until later, 1754, was the absolute sovereignty 
of the proprietor over his sesmaria somewhat restricted by the law, 
which required him to maintain the public roads that crossed his 
property, and, when necessary, to provide ferries for the use of 
travellers.°' However, because of the distance from the seat of 
government, the laws of the colony applied on the sesmaria only to 
the extent that the proprietor wished to respect them. 

Although the wealthier proprietors of the fazendas sometimes 
imported fine wines, expensive household goods, and clothing from 
Portugal, the isolation of the cattle ranches and the lack of regular 
trade with the coast compelled the sertanejos to become almost com- 
pletely self-sufficing. In the environs of the villages which sprang 
up around the “casa grande” were found mechanics and handicrafts- 
fact that the analytical apprpoach often leads the writer into the 
men of all sorts. Iron, one of the few articles that had to be im- 
ported, was worked into tools and horseshoes at the village forge. 
Carts were made by local carpenters and wheelwrights. Harness, 
shoes, and leather goods of all kinds were made from hides cured 
on the fazenda.** Beef, both fresh and sun-dried, was common, 
while hogs raised near the village provided the inhabitants with pork 
and lard. Nearly all food consumed in the village was produced in 
the immediate vicinity.°* In the flood lands of the nearest river 
or stream the cattle ranch contained a ro¢a, or cultivated plot, large 
enough to supply the villagers with the corn, beans, and cassava 
which made up the chief items in the sertanejo’s diet. Flour was 
ground from the corn and cassava in the mill located in the village. 
When possible, small amounts of sugar cane were grown, from 
which sugar and rum were manufactured for local consumption. 
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Thread and cotton cloth for clothing for the slaves and laborers 
were spun and woven from cotton grown on the fazenda. Even the 
tobacco used by the vagueiros was grown and cured on the fazenda. 
Except for iron the vagueiros and slaves usually required nothing 
that could not be produced in the sertao.** 

At times the villages were more than able to supply their own 
needs. On such occasions, especially on the fazendas which were 
located along one of the numerous cattle trails, or on the main 
route to the minefields, the surplus goods were sold to the trail driv- 
ers, or to the miners. The Arraial das Pedras, on the Sao Francisco 
River in northern Minas Gerais, was such a ranch. Cattle and horses 
were the most important products, but the flour, coarse cotton cloth, 
sugar and rum, as well as tools and leather goods which could be 
obtained there made that fazenda one of the principal commercial 
centers of the sertao.*° 

With the development of the cattle industry in the valley, near- 
ly all of the inhabitants soon became cattlemen or dependents of 
the large landowners. However, the Indians of the valley who 
had not been involved in the wars against the whites were an ex- 
ception. During the early part of the seventeenth century Jesuit 
priests had gathered many natives of the sertdo together in villages, 
called reducgdes, where they were converted to Christianity and intro- 
duced to the ways of civilization. As the cattlemen entered the 
valley some of the Indians left the villages to become cowboys, but 
the majority remained under the guidance of the priests.** 

The most colorful, and probably the most important, social group 
in the valley was the vagueiros. These men, drawn from among 
the landless Europeans, mamelucos, Indians, and free Negroes of 
the colony, performed the heavy labor of caring for the vast herds 
of the sertao. Some men were attracted to the life of the fazenda 
by the excitement of frontier existence, while others became vag- 
ueiros because they hoped in that way eventually to become cattle- 
men in their own right. Customarily the vagueiro served for five 
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years without pay, when he was placed in charge of several hundred 
head of cattle, as an associate of the proprietor.5” ( 


When the vagueiro first advanced into the sertao he left the com- 
pany of women of his own kind; for the rigors of the cowboy’s un- 
settled life, with the ever-present danger of Indian attack, discour- 
aged the establishment of normal family relationships prior to the 
pacification of the region and the development of the cattle fazendas. 
The racial strain of the vagueiro group thus tended to become pre- 
dominantly Indian as the mamelucos from the littoral and from Sao 
Paulo consorted with the women of the defeated tribes. Before the 
vailey was fully conquered a few white women and mamelucas from 
the coast were present, but it was not until after the discovery of 
gold, with the attendant influx of population, that the percentage of 
white women rose enough to reverse the trend toward Indianizing the 
sertanejo,*® 

The life of the vagueiro revolved about cattle and the fazenda, 
where he usually remained for most of his life. Even when he 
managed to attain a herd of his own he often continued to work for 
the proprietor as before. His cabin, which was located on the 
fazenda, was usually well constructed, of adobe or brick, but of only 
one story, floorless, and unsealed. The condition of the vaqueiro’s 
home reflected the importance of the fazenda. 

Like the cowboy of the American West, and the gaucho of Ar- 
gentina, the vaguerro learned to ride at an early age, and did nearly 
all of his work from horseback. Firearms were not common in the 
sertao, but every man carried a long knife which served as a useful 
tool in his daily tasks, and as a weapon when necessary. The vag- 
ueiro of the Brazilian sertao was distinguished from the American 
cowboy, and from the Argentine gaucho, by his use of a lance instead 
of a rope as his most important tool. The life of the vaqueiro was 
one of monotonously long days and heavy labor, and while the men 
became quite skilled in their hazardous work, many of them even- 
tually met death by accident in the sertao.°® 

The institution of the round-up and the trail drive were similar 
to those of the United States and Mexico. During most of the year 
the cattle roamed at will on the range, but at calving time, in early 
Spring, the animals were driven into the corrals, where the new 
calves were cared for. At the same time the yearlings were branded 
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and a certain number were separated, to be driven to market on the 
coast or in the minefields. 

The importance of the vagueiros lies in the fact that they were 
the group who supplied the manpower with which to fight the sav- 
ages, to push back the frontier, and to people the Sao Francisco 
Valley. Their contribution to the expansion of the colony was 
doubly valuable, for, not only were relatively small numbers of such 
men able, successfully, to occupy an area far larger than the entire 
settled coastal region, but they did so at very little cost in men and 
supplies to the colonial government. Although the lands were 

ranted to the important cattlemen, it was the vaquetros who actu- 
ally settled the new region, and assured the prosperity of the cattle 
industry in the interior. 


Valley Cattle in the Brazilian Economy 


The cattle industry of the Sao Francisco Valley prospered because 
it satisfied a definite need in the colonial economy of Brazil. Eight- 
eenth century Brazil was basically an agricultural colony, dependent 
upon cattle for power, transportation, food, and leather; and, with 
the exclusion of the herds from the littoral, most of those cattle, until 
the end of the colonial period, came from the Sao Francisco Valley. 
While sugar remained the most important export crop the greatest 
demand was for beasts of burden on the coastal plantations and in 
the mills. In 1711 there were over five hundred sugar mills in 
Bahia, Pernambuco, and Rio de Janeiro, plus others in the reconcavo 
and along the coast. In Bahia alone there were 146 large mills 
dependent for oxen almost entirely upon the herds of the valley.®° 
Large numbers were driven from the interior to the capital every 
year, as replacements were required constantly because the oxen were 
too small to survive for long the rigorous labor demanded of them.** 
Each mill owner and planter was obliged to purchase draft animals 
before they were actually needed, and to maintain a number of them 
in reserve, for it required eighteen months to accustom the oxen 
from the sertao to the new pasture, and to break them to the yoke.*? 

As the cattle increased fresh beef became such an important item 
in the colonial diet that a large percentage of the animals driven 
from the sertao to the plantation area were destined for that purpose. 
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Since refrigeration was unknown, the planters bought cattle on the 
hoof, to slaughter them as the need arose. In the cities and towns 
the preparation and sale of meat was regulated by the local council 
or camara, which determined the amount to be sold, the price, and 
the days on which the beasts were to be slaughtered.** Even with 
such control a great deal of meat was wasted by spoilage. 

Beef was also a major part of the sertanejo’s diet. Many of the 
vaqueiros ate meat almost exclusively. In the valley the vagueiros 
learned to preserve meat by rubbing it with salt and drying it in the 
wind and sun. Once thoroughly dried, that meat would keep al- 
most indefinitely unless exposed to dampness. On the fazendas 
fresh meat was common, but when the vaqguerros were with their 
herds, or on the trail, the sun-dried carne de Ceara was their staple.** 


Milk, butter, and cheese were produced, both in the older settle- 
ments of the littoral and on the fazendas in the sertao. However, 
there was no dairy industry as such, and the lack of care exhibited in 
the preparation of the butter and cheese was reflected in the poor 
quality.®° 

The discovery of gold and the tremendous “rush” of population 
into the sertao of the upper Sao Francisco Valley and the Rio das 
Velhas provided the greatest impetus to the development of the 
Sao Francisco cattle industry as a provider of beef for the rest of the 
colony.*® The lure of sudden wealth was so great that people 
flocked into the area without realizing the difficulties to be encount- 
ered, namely, the shortage of food and the remoteness of the mines 
from the centers of agriculture and grazing. The livestock indus- 
try already established in that region, geared to the needs of a 
sparsely settled frontier, was far from sufficient to supply the de- 
mands of the miners. Consequently, the first years of the gold 
boom were ones of serious privation. ‘There was gold to spend 
and to spare; yet at times there was nothing to buy.’”"*’ The early 
miners paid little or no attention to agriculture, and death from 
hunger was not uncommon. Because of the primitive means of 
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transportation it was impossible to bring anything but exiguous sup- 
plies from Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, or Sao Paulo.®* 

The best, and most obvious, route to the mine fields was that 
along the Sado Francisco River from Bahia. It was open to oxen 
and well stocked with water and pasture lands, while the expense of 
hauling goods from Bahia to the new towns was less than from 
any other port. However, in an effort to stop the large-scale move- 
ment away from the coast, and to prevent smuggling, the Crown, 
in 1701, prohibited all commerce between Bahia and the mines.®® 
It was soon evident that without a regular supply of cattle, which 
could come only from the Sao Francisco Valley, the miners would 
starve; so within the year the order was suspended. The provision 
permitting the passage of herds over the forbidden route was re- 
peated in 1703. In that year, after the worst of the food crisis had 
passed, an ox was valued at one hundred drams of gold in the mine 
fields.“° As a result of the demand for cattle at prices far above 
those offered in the capital, cattle from the Bahian sertao poured 
into Minas Gerais by the tens of thousands. 

The cattle industry also increased in the mining area, but only 
to a limited degree before 1750. The governor-general granted 
sesmarias in the sertao near the mines to Paulista cattlemen, in order 
to promote the livestock industry, and herds were introduced; but 
even with official encouragement local producers could not keep 
pace with the growing demands. It was not until after the decline 
in gold production had begun, and much of the population dispersed, 
that Minas Gerais was able to supply its own food requirements. 

The Sao Francisco cattle industry developed, not only because 
it provided the colonists with food and power, but also because it 
supplied them with leather. It was the “age of leather”, and, to 
an extent difficult to realize today, the Brazilian economy was de- 
pendent upon the use of that product. This was especially true in 
the sertao, where, as Capistrano de Abreu stated: 


The door of the cabin, the rude bed thrown on the ground, and later 
the childbed, were made of leather; all ropes, waterbags, haversacks, bags 
for storing clothing, feed-bags for the horses, hobbles for tying them, 
scabbards, knapsacks, clothing for riding through the brush, vats for curing 
hides and for purifying salt, all were made of leather;...even snuff was 
carried in leather snuff-boxes.7! 
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The extensive use of leather goods was not confined to the in- 
terior, but was also practised in the coastal settlements and in the 
metropolis. In the latter places the demand was greatest for luxury 
leather products. This demand for leather increased during the 
eighteenth century until it exceeded that for beef, and every year 
thousands of cattle were slaughtered for their hides alone.” 

Four types of leather were prepared in Brazil. In the Sao Fran- 
cisco Valley, where salt was readily available, many of the hides 
were merely scraped and salted, and sent to the littoral or to Portu- 
gal for processing. Hides cured without removing the hair, known 
as couros em cabello, were highly valued in Portugal. A fine speci- 
men was worth half the price of the animal from which it came. 
The most common type was the meio de sola, the heavy half-hide 
used chiefly for making boots; while the finest grade prepared in 
the colony was the couro atanado, or tanned leather. The latter was 
exported in much smaller quantities than the other three types.** 

Before 1700 it is probable that most of the hides gathered in 
Brazil were used in the colony, but during most of the following 
century leather was shipped to the mother country in ever-increasing 
amounts. At the beginning of the century ninety thousand mesos de 
sola were exported from Bahia and Recife, while another twenty 
thousand were shipped from the southern captaincies, chiefly through 
the port of Rio de Janeiro.* At that time a meio de sola sent from 
the southern port could be purchased in Lisbon for one-third the 
price of the same article shipped from Bahia.’® This situation was 
due to the fact that, in order to attract the trade of the mining area 
to Rio de Janeiro, the crown had fixed lower shipping charges be- 
tween that port and Lisbon. Those rates remained in effect until 
the capital of the colony was transferred to Rio de Janeiro from 
Bahia, in 1763. At approximately the same time Portugal removed 
the import and export taxes on leather from Brazil, while freight 
rates were lowered and equalized in all ports of the colony.”* Al- 
though, with the expansion of the southern cattle industry, larger 
amounts of leather were shipped from Rio de Janeiro, Bahia and 
Recife continued until the end of the colonial period, as the centers 
of the leather trade because of their location near the vast northern 
herds. As a result of the new policy, the export of hides and leather 


72 Azeredo Coutinho, Essay on Commerce, 5. 

73 Felix Contreiras Rodrigues, Tracos da economia social e politica do 
Brasil colonial, Rio de Janeiro, 1935, 291. 

74 Andreoni, Cultura, 270. 
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76 Simonsen, Histéria econdédmica, 259. 
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to the metropolis increased rapidly, until, by 1777, it was second 
in value only to sugar.** 

However, in the last decade of the century the trade began to 
decline; it never fully recovered. When Robert Southey wrote, in 
1807, leather was not among the leading articles shipped from the 
northern ports, while in Bahia, ten years later, leather was only an 
insignificant export item.’® Despite the loss of trade in the north, 
leather remained important in Rio de Janeiro for many years. Many 
factors contributed to the depression in this trade. One was the 
lowered demand for it in Europe, where the age of leather was pass- 
ing. Another was the gradual shift of the center of the cattle indus- 
try to the south, toward the end of the colonial period. Probably 
the most important single factor lay in the exploitation of the im- 
mense herds of wild cattle in Rio Grande do Sul and in the La Plata 
region, after 1775. Most of that trade was contraband, carried on 
chiefly by British shippers.7° 

The decline of the Brazilian leather trade, however, was not 
quite as serious as it would seem from the above, for, with the devel- 
opment of larger, faster ships, many thousands of cattle were ex- 
ported to Portugal annually before the end of the colonial era.*° 
In addition, and far more important in volume, was the large amount 
of hides shipped legally but not entered as leather in the customs 
records of the empire. Those hides were used as covering for rolls 
of tobacco and bales of cotton. 

Tobacco, indigenous to Brazil, was first exported in quantity by 
the Dutch. The Portuguese later continued the trade, chiefly to the 
African slave coast. Even before the expulsion of the Dutch, the 
Crown, in 1642, permitted the free production of tobacco in all 
parts of the colony.8* Almost immediately the crop was planted 
by small farmers in the coastal area, for it could be raised in lands 
unfit for sugar cane without expensive equipment. The practice of 
wrapping the rolls of tobacco in leather was apparently begun by 
the Dutch. The tobacco was pressed into rolls of approximately 
250 pounds each, wrapped with coarse leaves, and then a meio de 


77 F. Contreiras Rodrigues, Tracos, 292. In one year Rio de Janeiro 
exported 183,530 hides, nearly twice the number sent from all Brazil a 
hundred years earlier. 

78 Von Spix, Viagem., 241-248. 

79 Affonso de Escragnolle Taunay, Visitantes do Brasil Colonial, Sao 
Paulo, 1933, 180. 

86 Von Spix, Viagem, 247. 

81 Pedro Calmon, Histéria da civilizacdo brasileira, 2nd ed., Sao Paulo, 
1935, 82-83. 
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sola was sewn tightly around the entire bundle.’* This custom ob- 
viously created a great demand for hides, for every year thousands of 
rolls of tobacco were shipped from Brazil. From 1642 until 1800 
tobacco rose greatly in importance as an export product. In 1659, the 
tax on tobacco alone provided one-half as much revenue as the tithe 
in Brazil, and by 1710, so much tobacco was exported that the 
revenue from that product brought the crown more than twice the 
amount received as the royal fifth from the gold mines.** As the 
sertao was occupied a greater area was devoted to tobacco culture, 
and exports continued to increase. With the decline of the mines 
sO many persons turned to the production of tobacco that, by 1777, 
that crop ranked third among exports from the colony. In Bahia 
tobacco retained its position until the very end of the colonial period, 
but the rising importance to Brazilian foreign trade of the cotton 
culture of Marahao and the northeast caused tobacco to be over- 
shadowed as a use for hides.** 

The custom of wrapping tobacco with leather also was applied to 
cotton, which “when ready for packing, [was] pressed into raw 
hides, so hard as to form very heavy packages.”*° For the last 
twenty-five years of Portuguese rule in Brazil, the number of these 
“packages” was far greater than rolls of tobacco exported. Also, 
cotton was of more importance to the cattle industry, for, depending 
upon the weight of the cotton, one or two complete hides were 
needed to wrap each bale. The concentration of cotton production 
in Maranhao and in the Northeast was determined, at least in part, 
by the proximity of the herds of the Sao Francisco Valley and 
Piauhy. 

The market for oxen, beef, and hides, which developed at the 
mines and in the coastal area, gave rise to long cattle-drives, one of 
the most colorful features of the cattle industry. Trail herds, known 
as boiadas, were a product of the expansion of Brazil, and had ex- 
isted to a limited degree since the end of the sixteenth century. With 
the conquest of Sergipe small herds of cattle were driven from fron- 
tier pastures to the reconcavo where they were sold to the planters. 
In the northeast a trail was opened between Rio Grande do Norte 
and Pernambuco even before the arrival of the Dutch, but in the 
Bahian sertao, between the capital and the Sao Francisco River, trail 


82 Andreoni, Cultura, 265. 

83 Calmon, Civiizacdo brasileira, 83. In 1710, 27,500 rolls of tobacco 
were sent to Portugal from Bahia and Pernambuco, each roll wrapped 
in a meio de sola worth one-sixth the “ of the tobacco. See Andreoni, 266. 
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blazing and settlement did not take place until after 1660.8 How- 
ever, as the cattlemen advanced up the Sao Francisco and its tribu- 
taries, they soon opened roads between the valley and the coastal 
plain, with the result that before the discovery of the mines, cattle 
were regularly converging upon Bahia from five directions.** Dur- 
ing the seventeenth century the cattle of the valley were driven al- 
most exclusively to the Bahia market, and, even though many herds 
were later diverted to the mining area, large numbers of the animals 
continued to be sent to the capital.** 

To the south the road along the Sao Francisco between Sao Paulo 
and Bahia had been opened by the Paulistas during the Indian wars 
of the last quarter of the seventeenth century. Bozadas were driven 
by that route to the mines even before the decree of 1701 prohibited 
such trade with the northern sertao, but after the ban against Bahian 
cattle was lifted there developed the long drive along the Sao Fran- 
cisco River and the Rio das Velhas. Herds from the upper valley 
were naturally attracted to the new market by the relatively short 
distance to be travelled. However, as the ranches in that region could 
not supply all of the beef demanded by the miners, botadas from 
as far north as Piauhy soon became a common sight in the mining 
area. For the cattlemen in the northern sertao could dispose of live- 
stock to professional trail drivers at the corral gate for the same 
price that the animals would bring in the capital.*® 

As the result of the development of a cattle industry in the min- 
ing area in the second half of the eighteenth century, Bahia again 
attracted most of the cattle from the middle Sao Francisco Valley 
and from Piauhy. Every year a larger percentage of the boiadas 
arriving in the reconcavo came from the western pastures, as the in- 
crease in the herds of the Bahian sertao failed to keep pace with the 
demands of the sugar planters and the growing export trade. 

As the boiadas travelled ever greater distances from the interior 
certain definite characteristics of the trail drives became evident. 
To discover the main routes followed by the botadas between the 
sertao and the cattle markets it is only necessary to look at a hydro- 
graphic map of the region, for whenever possible the vaqueiros 
drove their charges along the river valleys where they were as- 
sured a supply of water and pasture.*® Eventually cattle trails fol- 


86 Orlando M. Carvalho, O rio da unidade nacional, 0 Séo Francisco, 
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lowed the valley of nearly every river flowing eastward through 
the captaincy of Bahia. From the headwaters of the coastal streams, 
in the agreste region, it was usually only a short march to another 
river flowing in the opposite direction into the Sao Francisco. How- 
ever, on the left bank of the river there were few tributaries, so that 
it was often necessary for the botadas to travel several days through 
arid country. In this region it was sometimes possible to dam the 
seasonal streams and, by irrigation, provide pasture for passing 
herds.** At such places the herds were rested before continuing on 
their journey. Because the amount of pasture in such spots was 
usually quite limited, trail herds seldom exceeded two hundred 
head of cattle. Halting places, called pousos (rests), were defin- 
itely marked at intervals of twenty or twenty-five miles apart, an 
average day's march in the sertao. At many of the pousos small vil- 
lages sprang up to serve the needs of the passing vaquezros. 

Cattle which were on the road for several weeks or months grew 
thin and tired, so it became the practice, in areas where there was 
abundant pasture during the rainy season, to rest the herds and fat- 
ten them before driving them on to the market. At such places, 
known as ‘nvernadas, the chief towns of the sertao developed. The 
most important of these were Jacobina, in the Bahian sertao, and 
Arraial das Pedras and Contagem, in Minas Gerais.*? Sometimes 
the boiadas remained in the pastures near these towns for five or 
six months, so the cattlemen who had driven them from the interior 
usually sold them to local merchants, later to be re-sold at fairs 
held in the mining area or near the coastal ports. 

Because of the necessity for large pastures for the thousands of 
cattle sold every year, the towns in which the fairs were held were 
usually located fifteen or twenty miles from the chief market. Near 
Recife, Goyana was the central point for the sale of cattle from the 
northern sertao, while in the reconcavo Capoame, Feira de Sant’ Anna, 
Cachoeira, and Aramary developed as the chief fairs for the boiadas 
which arrived from the hinterland of Bahia. All of the above fairs 
had been developed before the discovery of the mines and continued 
to serve the littoral for the remainder of the colonial period. 

In the mining region of southern Bahia and Minas Gerais the 
most important fairs developed at Curralinho, Condeuba, and Treis 
Coragoes. With the decline of the mines the fair at Juiz de Fora, 


$1 Southey, III, 757. 
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between the minefields and Rio de Janeiro, surpassed the older 
centers in importance.** 

By the end of the colonial era the outstanding fair was held at 
Sorocaba, in Sao Paulo. Although Sorocaba was chiefly famed as a 
mule market, the number of cattle sold there increased steadily dur- 
ing the last half-century of the colonial period.** The growing im- 
portance of that fair served to illustrate the fact that the center of 
the cattle industry was shifting to more recently occupied provinces. 
By 1822, when Brazilian independence was proclaimed, the new 
herds developing in the south and west were successfully challenging 
the position of the Sao Francisco Valley as the leading livestock area. 
The unrivalled supremacy of the Sao Francisco cattle industry, which 
had been such a vital factor in the expansion, occupation, and unifi- 
cation of Brazil, came to an end with the end of Brazil’s colonial 
status. 


The Valley and the Nation 


Aside from its importance as a source of food and wealth for 
the colony, the Sao Francisco cattle industry has made other signifi- 
cant contributions to the development of Brazil. The most obvious 
such contribution was undoubtedly as an expansive force, particu- 
larly within the area originally granted to Portugal by the Treaty of 
Tordesillas. Throughout the history of the colony there were cattle 
on the frontier, pushing into the sertao and serving as a buffer be- 
tween the coastal settlements and the savages of the interior. The 
defense of the plantation society from the constant threat of attack 
permitted the rapid growth of wealth and population in the sugar 
area, while each year a portion of that wealth and population was 
diverted to the cattle industry, to continue the advance into the 
interior. 

The occupation of the Brazilian hinterland was not a steady, 
uninterrupted march from the coast to the Andes, but rather an 
erratic, and often haphazard movement toward the interior, gov- 
erned by the resistance of the Indians, by the climate, and by the 
vagaries of the cattle themselves. At times those three elements 
coincided to favor the occupation of a certain area, such as the middle 


valley of the Sao Francisco after the final defeat of the native tribes, 
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but that was not always the case. The periodic droughts of the 
northeastern sertao long prevented the complete settlement of that 
region, while the instinct of the cattle led them to the fine pastures 
of Piauhy and Maranhao when hose provinces were still controlled 
by the warlike Tapuias.*® 

Although the cattle industry of the Sao Francisco Valley was 
vital as an aid to the expansion of the colony, its importance as 
a unifying force has been even greater. When Brazil was first 
colonized two widely separated groups of settlements appeared: 
Sao Vicente, Santos, and S40 Paulo in the south, and Bahia and 
Pernambuco in the north. For the first century the only communi- 
cation between them was by sea, slow and uncertain. During the 
course of that first one hundred years the north and south developed 
along different lines, and had less in common every year. The Dutch 
occupation of the northeast, followed by the Indian wars in the 
sertao, which resulted in the opening and use of the Sao Francisco 
Valley as an inland highway between Bahia and Sao Paulo, began 
to reverse the trend toward separatism and made for closer contacts 
between the capital and the rest of the colony. Cultural as well 
as political ties were strengthened, as Paulistas in search of gold and 
slaves travelled over the river route and settled in the Sado Francisco 
Valley, where they mingled with Bahians from the north.*® 

The full importance of the valley as an interior link between the 
two regions of the colony was realized after the discovery of the 
mines of Minas Gerais. Thousands of people journeyed up the 
Sao Francisco from the capital and from the littoral settlements. 
In addition to the cattle from the valley which provided the miners 
with beef, a great deal of contraband was carried over the river 
route, although contact with Bahia was discouraged by law after 
1701. The presence of a large number of Bahians and Portuguese, 
who had travelled to the mines by way of the valley, was quite 
probably the greatest single factor preventing a secessionist move- 
ment by the Paulistas after the discovery of gold.*’ In the War of 
the Emboabas, during the first years of the eighteenth century, the 
northerners defeated the movement, by force of arms. 

Since the mining period the Sao Francisco Valley has continued 
to serve as a highway joining the north and south. During the 
colonial period cattlemen, miners, and forpeiros, or mule drivers, 
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carrying goods from Bahia and Rio de Janeiro, used the valley as a 
common route to the interior. In the last century sertanejos fleeing 
the droughts of the northeastern sertao have formed an important 
element in the traffic over the river highway. 

The value of the natural geographic position of the valley as an 
interior highway, plus the dependence of the Sao Francisco cattle in- 
dustry upon both the reconcavo and the cities to the south as mar- 
kets for its products, have been great enough to counteract elements 
tending toward separatism in the valley. The importance of the 
lower valley as a common rallying ground for Brazilian resistance 
forces during the Dutch occupation has been mentioned earlier. 
However, the unifying action of the Sao Francisco Valley was most 
graphically portrayed during the two greatest crises in the evolution 
of Brazil; the discovery of gold in Minas Gerais, and the separation 
of Brazil from Portugal. During both those periods the importance 
of the Sao Francisco Valley to the most heavily populated regions 
served to maintain the unity of Brazil as a single nation. 


ROLLIE E. POPPINO 
Stanford, California 





The Amateur Theatre in 
Iowa Life 


The presentation of tableaux vivants and amateur plays claimed a 
great deal of the time, energy, money, and imagination of the 
townspeople living along the Mississippi during the Reconstruction 
Period. Such tremendous activity during a time when political, eco- 
nomic, and religious questions were of pressing concern to all the 
hustling members of the growing communities, when the pattern of 
their lives was changing radically, shows the vital place theatre had 
in the routine of their daily lives. 


People who shared a common background of Greek and Roman 
mythology, as well as a thorough acquaintance with Biblical narra- 
tive, would be expected to draw on this knowledge for theatrical 
material, and they did. But what is more striking is their wide use 
of contemporary themes. What comes to us first from a survey 
of their activities is not so much a quaint, provincial portrait as an 
over-all picture of the important interests and prevailing problems of 
the time: the Civil War, abolition, women’s rights, strong drink, im- 
migration, the emergence of the United States as a world power, the 
expansion of the frontier, even bank failures and the business depres- 
sion of 1873. 

Homespun thespians of Reconstruction days were not passive re- 
cipients of mass-production amusements. They were the energetic 
creators of vital drama which had a meaningful place in their com- 
munity life. 

Their home-talent shows were, generally speaking, of two types: 
tableaux and dramatic performances. Of course, many entertain- 
ments combined the two and added music, dancing, a hearty meal 
and a bazaar; there were innumerable combinations. It is no exag- 
geration to say that during the sixteen years from 1864 to 1880, one 
tableau entertainment was given almost every week of the year in 
and around Davenport, Iowa, alone. It was not, however, until the 
latter part of this period, in the middle 1870's, that the local dra- 


Editor’s note: This article is a chapter from a Master’s dissertation 
submitted to the Department of History of The State University of Iowa. 
The broader setting will be found in the article “The Early Theatre in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley,” by Professor Harold E. Briggs and Ernes- 
tine Bennett Briggs, in the July, 1949, MID-AMERICA. 
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matic clubs around Davenport wrote and produced plays frequently, 
although they were active long before then. 

The earliest newspaper notice of tableaux during the years of 
this study was on December 8, 1864, when the Davenport Weekly 
Gazette mentions that the Reverend Mr. Adams would have had a 
larger audience at the Methodist Church had it not been for the 
tableaux at Le Claire Hall. The net receipts from the tableaux, 
$132.55, were given to the treasurer of the Iowa Home of the 
Friendless.* 

After the Civil War, amateur dramatics groups began coming 
into existence; the Davenport Daily Gazette mentions in January, 
1867, the formation of The Hawkeye Dramatic Club at Washing- 
ton, Iowa, and in December of that same year the Davenport Turner 
Society, organized in 1852, began a dramatic club for the purpose 
of giving selections from German drama. This group, which includ- 
ed ladies from Rock Island, intended to present an entertainment 
every two weeks during the winter. Their first presentation was 
“Hempel, or Doretan Street No. 99’, given on the evening of De- 
cember 12, 1867. Four months later, the enlisted men of Rock 
Island organized their own dramatic and musical association. 

The following description of a typical celebration of the time 
contains elements similar to folk amusements as far back in history 
as we have knowledge of: 


The Maskers 

Comus and his disciples were on the streets last Saturday forenoon on 
horseback, in chariots and in numerous other vehicles. Alexis was in the 
procession and Comus himself was seated high above his followers—so 
high that tree branches brushed his headgear into the mud. All sorts of 
costumes representing different centuries were shown by riders who concealed 
their faces under hideous masks—and the cavalcade passed along the streets 
affording amusement for grown folks and followed by a crowd of boys all 
anxious to keep up with the band. This was the annual parade of the 
Thalia Verein—and in the evening their bal masque came off at the Turner 
Hall. It was attended by a large number of persons and revelry and mirth 
tuled the hours until satiety broke up the party and sent the devotees of wild 
pleasure homeward.” 


At these masked parades and performances, the people were in- 
terested in representing not only the colorful and romantic, but also 
the near-at-hand, local subjects, as is evidenced in the following 
description of a Turnverein masquerade procession complete with a 
Prince Carnival and a Grand Marshal, a monster in green array: 





1 Davenport Weekly Gazette, December 15, 1864. 
2 Davenport Daily Gazette, January 15, 1872. 
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There were trumpeters in red, Uhlans and Cossacks in genuine array, 
mailed knights, take-offs on the Mormons, the gas works, the water works, 
the Russian bear, sausage making, cigar making, tailoring and many a thing 
else.* 


The use of patriotic and literary motifs in these amusements is 
well illustrated in the review of the Lotus Club entertainment given 
at the Burtis Opera House in Davenport on February, 1873, in aid 
of the Poor Fund: 


The house was full and the result will be the placing of $400 to $600 
and maybe more at the disposal of the Ladies Religious and Aid Society. 
The entertainment itself was excellent. Strasser’s orchestra furnished the 
music. The first tableau was “America, Honored of Nations’’—Columbia 
en costume, beautifully represented standing within her sanctuary, receiving 
the homage of representatives of all the nations of the earth in the costumes 
of their different countries. The next tableau was “Barbara Fritchie’’—the 
patriotic old lady putting her flag from the attic window as the drums of 
Stonewall Jackson’s command are heard in the distance. The sound ap- 
proaches, the tramp of the men is heard and at last Stonewall appears at 
the head of his men. “Halt; Fire!’”" The muskets blaze and the scene 
follows so well described by Whittier. The command marches on, the 
stragglers with their chickens and pigs, etc., creating hearty laughter. The 
applause was terrific. The Davenport Water Works, boy at a pump, was 
received with shouts. The Witch Scene from Macbeth was fd xe. with 
all the weird surroundings that its author would seem to have attending it. 
The effect was excellent and the applause loud and long.‘ 


Growing prairie communities eyed each other's dramatic activi- 
ties with mixed feelings: jealousy, a patronizing attitude, ridicule, 
inferiority. All these manifestations were a part of a healthy spirit 
of competition. The patronizing attitude of the Davenporters 
toward their less “cosmopolitan” neighbors was shown in the query 
of the Daily Democrat when Waterloo organized a dramatic club: 
“Can she swing it?’® A similar quip was directed at Des Moines 
when such a local group was formed there: “The Lady of Lyons is 
to be its first victim.” Toward Iowa City, however, the Democrat 
felt inferior, for it commented, ‘Iowa City is ahead in the amuse- 
ment line; it has a variety theatre for the season with songsters, 
dancers, funny men, pastime makers, etc.’ Surveying the State of 
Iowa, the newspaper reports that, ‘Home-made theatres are quite 
the rage all around the Iowa villages.”* Towns specifically men- 
tioned are Lyons, Clinton, Keokuk, Muscatine, Lansing, and Farley. 


3 Ibid., February 5, 1872. 
Davenport Daily Democrat, February 18, 1873. 
Ibid., October 17, 1873. 
Ibid., November 14, 1873. 
Ibid., November 18, 1873. 
Ibid., November 21, 1873. 
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The business depression of 1873, far from killing interest and 
support, provided themes for several entertainments. A series of 
Panic Parties were given in the homes of Davenport and Rock 
Island citizens, and a Panic Charade Club was organized. On Janu- 
aty 27, 1874, this club presented A Scrap of Paper, which was favor- 
ably received.’ On February third this play was repeated, followed 
by the farce, The Loan of a Lover, which earned $200 for the club.” 

Perhaps no other individual did more for Davenport home-talent 
shows than Dr. J. J. Burtis. Besides generous gifts of time and 
energy, he built the Opera House and also a hotel for visiting dig- 
nitaries. Soon after his Opera House was re-opened on the first of 
May, 1874, having closed during the depression year of 1873, Dr. 
Burtis appeared in a local production of Kotzebue’s The Stranger, 
given on June 11th. While the work on this play was in progress, 
the Daily Democrat commented: “The rehearsals already show 
that Davenport will not have to blush for its dramatic while its 
musical talent is acknowledged everywhere.’’! 


In regard to the quality of the play, the Democrat noted: 


It requires dramatic talent of no ordinary ability to give anything like a 
truthful representation of the author's characters; for this reason, very few 
of the travelling self-styled first-class dramatic companies have the piece 
among their repertoire and we believe it was reserved for the Dramatic 
Club of this city to present this grand domestic drama for the first time 
to a Davenport audience; that it was put upon the stage in an acceptable 
manner and rendered ably was duly testified by the warm and earnest praise 
accorded on all sides last evening.!8 


Through pardonable local pride the Democrat erred in this belief; 
for The Stranger had been presented in Davenport by Hough and 
Myers in 1856 and by Hough’s Company in 1857.** 

The Davenport Dramatic Association presented Richard Shiel’s 
five-act play, Evadne, or The Statue, on August 22, 1874, and fol- 
lowed it with the after-piece, Box and Cox. That the importance of 
vital local dramatic activity was appreciated is shown by the Demo- 
crat’s review: 


If the dramatic association of our city did nothing beyond making our 
people familiar with the plays which, from their lack of sensationalism and 





9 Ibid., January 16, 1874. 

10 Jbid., January 28, 1874. 

11 Jbid., February 4, 1874. 

12 Davenport Datly Democrat, April 27, 1874. 

13 Jbid., June 12, 1874. 

14 Joseph S. Schick, The Early Theatre in Eastern Iowa, The Uni- 
versity of Chisege Press, Chicago, 1939. 
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inherent excellence, are never placed upon the boards by regular companies— 
it would do a good thing. They are art educators and let us see what the 
grandest minds of old times have produced.15 


From this time on until 1880, the terminal date of this study, 
home talent dramatic organizations grew rapidly in number. No- 
vember 1874 saw the formation of a Junior Dramatic Association’® 
which presented Box and Cox and a series of tableaux at a private 
residence in Davenport.'* 

By 1875 the local dramatic group had affixed to themselves the 
professional title, “The Corps Dramatique,” and presented East 
Lynne with considerable finesse as reported by the Democrat: 


... the amateur company solved the great drawback to such entertainments: 
a careless committa of their parts, and the consequent stage waits and 
blunderings. Each part was evidently well comation’ and played so natur- 
ally as to surprise. There was no striving after effect nor efforts to catch 
the sympathy of the audience. Smoothly, precisely and naturally the piece 
went off from the rising of the curtain to the going down thereof, it being 
played in less time by one hour than is usually given it by professionals— 
the work of Professor Lyman being clearly observable in every entree and 
exit, in every tone and gesture. I say ‘‘clearly observable’’ because other- 
wise, the people would be at a loss to account for the carefulness of the 


acting. 18 


The Corps Dramatique were requested by the citizens of Rock Island 
to give the play there. A year later, on April 17, 1876, they presented 
Caste, followed by a farce called Lodgings at the Centennial, which 
had been written by Mr. Frank I. Jervis, a local man who took a 
very active part in home talent dramatics during this period.’® 
Another group of amateur thespians was formed in 1876, calling 
itself the Eclectic Club. On January fourth they presented Bread 
on the Waters with the after-piece called The Milk Maid, interspers- 
ing the two shows with music and tableaux.*° Three months later 
they gave the comedy, Naval Engagements, followed by the farce, 
Family Jars. Both of these appearances of the new club were made 
at the Unitarian Church in Davenport.*?_ A member of the Eclectic 
Club, Mr. S. A. Fisher, wrote and acted in several long plays which 
the group produced. The first of these, a four-act drama entitled, 
Fate, or The Gypsy’s Ransom, was presented by the club on Valen- 


15 Davenport Daily Democrat, August 22, 1874. 
16 Jbid., November 19, 1874. 

17 Jbid., November 23, 1874. 

18 Jbid., March 8, 1875. 

19 Jbid., April 18, 1876. 

20 Davenport Daily Democrat, January 3, 1876. 
21 Jbid., March 23, 1876. 
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tine’s Day of 1877 at the Unitarian Church, with the author playing 
the male lead.?? The second play written by Mr. Fisher was a five- 
act drama called The Siege of Richmond, which was given by the 
Eclectic Club in April of this same year with the author again sus- 
taining the male lead.** The review of this second production is 
important because it reveals that a sense of the craft of playwriting 
was being developed by the reviewer at least, which probably re- 
flected a keener critical taste on the part of the local audiences. 
Also, the review is an interesting example of the influence of Vic- 
torian value judgments upon aesthetic questions: 


We have seldom seen a play presented on our local stage so full of 
admirable situations or chaster dialogue. The author is no mean imitator 
of predecessors in the line of playwriting. He has an unerring sense of 
the unities of the drama and it is no fault of his if theatre criticism is 
presented by persons whose living is adaptation to dramatic effort. The 
play is nearly faultless from a dramatic = of view; there is nothing over- 
strained and the moral is unexceptionable... We are unhesitatingly of the 
opinion that Davenport possesses in Mr. Fisher a playwright of excellence 
and an actor in many characterizations of great ability.?4 


The Eclectic Club’s next venture was a children’s play, Mother 
Goose, given at the Unitarian Church on February 15, 1878. They 
followed this a week later with A// a Mistake, a three-act play in 
which Mr. Fisher again starred.*® 

As the Negro population around Davenport grew, they too gave 
expression to their histrionic gifts. On February 2, 1876, they gave 
an entertainment at the Olympic Theatre for the benefit of one of 
their members who had lost his property by fire. The year previous, 
in July, they had given their own minstrel show featuring old plan- 
tation songs. 

The year 1877 saw the organization of yet another home-talent 
group, the Emerald Dramatic Association, which was composed of 
young people belonging to St. Marguerite’s Total Abstinence Society. 
On St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 1877, they gave their first perform- 
ance, Ireland As It Was, at the Burtis Opera House.*® This was 
repeated on Decoration Day and followed by the farce, The Perse- 
cuted Dutchman.*" On December 18th of this same year they gave 
a four-act Irish comedy, Peep O’Day. For this occasion fifteen 


22 Ibid., February 6, 1877. 


23 Ibid., April 14, 1877. 

24 Ibid., April 17, 1877. 

25 Davenport Daily Democrat, February 21, 1878. 
26 Ibid., March 16, 1877. 

27 Ibid., May 25, 1877. 
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members of the amateur dramatic association of Muscatine spent 
the day in Davenport, by invitation of the Emerald Dramatic Asso- 
ciation, and attended the performance that night at the Burtis.** 
Dion Boucicault’s play, Arragh Na Pogue, was put on the boards by 
the Association on St. Patrick’s Day of 1879; the costumes for the 
play came from McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago.** The group cleared 
four hundred dollars by their entertainment, the funniest part of 
which was “A refractory mule that was brought upon the stage and 
refused to move across it or back off and that had to be shoved off 
finally by the united company.”*® On Thanksgiving Day of this 
year the Emerald Dramatic Association gave Falconer’s four-act play, 
Eilene Oge, or Dark’s the Hour before Dawn.*' They gave a second 
Boucicault play, Glendalough, for the benefit of the Irish Relief 
Fund, with scenery and costumes from Chicago.** 

The new amateur dramatic group to come into existence in 
1879 was the Mezercon Club, which gave a show for the benefit 
of the Davenport Total Abstinence Society on February eighth. The 
program consisted of Down by the Sea followed by the farce, The 
Man with the Demijohn.** 

The local Art Association, noticing that interest in home-talent 
shows was growing rapidly, formed a Dramatic Section which pro- 
duced Brougham’s The Gunmaker of Moscow at the Burtis Opera 
House on May 15, 1878.** 

A different type of dramatic entertainment, combining acting, 
tableaux, and military drills, was organized by a Colonel E. B. 
Temple who used local people in presenting his Union Spy, a Civil 
War panorama which he had been copyrighted and had been present- 
ed in several other lowa towns: Muscatine, Des Moines, Dubuque, 
and Cedar Rapids.*® The proceeds of the performances were to be 
used for uniforming the Davenport State Guards. The review gives 
the most clear-cut statement of the public’s attitude toward theatrical 
entertainment that was printed in the newspapers of this period. 
People were becoming conscious of their own reactions to drama, 
and to variations of stage presentations. Standards for acting and 
staging were being evolved. That dramatic criticism was news is 
proved by the Democrat’s long and thorough reply to a letter previ- 





28 Ibid., December 18, 1877. 

29 Ibid., March 8, 1879. 

30 Ibid., March 18, 1879. 

31 Ibid., November 23, 1879. 

32 Ibid., March 5, 1880. 

33 Davenport Daily Democrat, February 8, 1879. 
34 Ibid., May 20, 1878. 

35 Ibid., February 24, 1875. 
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ously published by the Gazette which had condemned some of the 
elements of the play. The Democrat of February 24, 1875, made 
this unequivocal, if somewhat Victorian, statement regarding the im- 
portance of home-talent plays: 


The dramatic art is an art of the highest character, requiring skill and 
practice to attain any degree of perfection and developing the powers of 
elocution and representation. Its true design is to amuse and interest the 
listener by playing upon the higher sentiments of his nature. The most 
potent means by which the drama may be exalted to its true position and 
its abuses prevented, is by the universal approbation of all attempts to culti- 
vate dramatic talent at home where the performers are men and women of 
recognized standing and character. 


The year 1876 being the centennial of American Independence, 
the Davenport people started early to commemorate it. They 
formed a Centennial Association which inadvertently was respons- 
ible for dramatic excitement that was not make-believe. The ladies 
of the Association had planned a series of entertainments, the first 
one of which was given at Hill’s Opera House on the evening of 
February 22nd. After the elaborate affair was over and all the par- 
ticipants had gone home, fire broke out, burning not only Hill’s 
Hall, but fourteen other buildings in a half-block on Brady Street 
and nearly half a block on Third Street. The loss was a substantial 
one, not only to the firms whose buildings were destroyed but also 
to the ladies of the Centennial Association, who estimated that 
the value of the property they had borrowed for the show was about 
nine hundred dollars.** 

On the Fourth of July of this year the city indulged in “The 
Largest and Greatest Allegorical and Historical Civic and Military 
Display Ever Witnessed.” The city of Davenport hired Mr. Louis 
Kindt of Chicago, at an expense of two thousand dollars, to arrange 
the tableaux in the parade for them. In describing the parade, the 
Democrat reports: 

The tableaux were the wonder and admiration of everybody and reflect 
credit upon Mr. Louis Kindt, the architect and builder. Nothing like them 
has ever been attempted before west of Chicago and to the Committee of 
Arrangements who superintended the general management of matters, pro- 
vided the costumes for the dressing of the ladies and gentlemen who sustained 
the characters of the tableaux, attended to all the details of the grand affair, 


and gave three months of their time and attention to this affair, the thanks 
of the people of Davenport are due for the success of the celebration.7 


36 Davenport Daily Democrat, February 24, 1876. 


37 Ibid., July 5, 1876. 
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The following year the subject for several home shows was the 
presidential election with Hayes and Tilden as chief opponents. 
On January 27, 1877, the Harmonic Society held a masked ball at 
Turner Hall and gave tableaux the titles of which were: “The 
Three Presidential Candidates in a Pinch,” “Cooper Not Forgotten,” 
and “America Embracing Its Millions of Souls.’’** 

The Fourth of July of 1880 was celebrated by the performance 
of The Great Rebellion which was reminiscent of The Union Spy in 
that it was based upon the Civil War, used local people, and in- 
cluded military drills.*° The tableaux showed Peace and Union with 
thirty-seven states, and the ‘fraternal meeting of Massachusetts and 
South Carolina.” On the day following its presentation in Daven- 
port, the entire case of seventy-five people boarded a steamer and 
went to Clinton to repeat the performance. 

The most active dramatic organization of all those flourishing 
during this period and one which, because of its vigor and function 
in the community, deserves a separate study, was the German 
Theatre. It presented dramatic productions, musical programs, 
tableaux, balls, and masques more frequently and on a larger scale 
than any of the other organizations described. The following three 
examples give a picture of the type of entertainment constantly be- 
ing given at the German Theatre. On the anniversary of Schiller’s 
birth in 1874 the Germans of Davenport gave a grand ball, a pro- 
duction of Wilhelm Tell, and a series of tableaux.*® A masked ball 
of the Thalia Society at the German Theatre on February 2, 1878, 
drew eight hundred spectators and two hundred maskers who danced 
until dawn. The first tableau was of Queen Cleopatra and her 
servants of the sea, the second was an episode in the Revolutionary 
War, “Molly Pitcher at the Battle of Monmouth,” the third was the 
“Watch on the Rhine,” the fourth was a ballet, the fifth an elfin 
dance with “the queen in some manner of vessel drawn by four 
swans.”’*' On the occasion of the 120th anniversary of Schiller’s 
birth, November 10, five tableaux vivants illustrating his Song of the 
Bell were presented at the German Theatre in 1879. The remainder 
of the celebration included the singing of Schiller’s song, “Joy Comes 
Next,” by the Harmonic Society, the Maenerchor and the gesang- 
section of the Turner Society with Strasser’s full orchestra accom- 





38 Davenport Daily Democrat, January 27, 1877. 
39 Ibid., July 4, 1880. 

40 Ibid., November 11, 1874. 

41 Davenport Daily Democrat, February 4, 1878. 
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panying. The third part was the presentation of Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein’s Camp. 

The use of thematic material from literature is illustrated in 
the Dickens Carnival given in February, 1880, in which the Daven- 
porters dressed themselves to impersonate two hundred of Dickens’ 
characters in appropriate scenes which took two nights to show at 
the German Theatre. This was one of the high points of the home- 
made theatricals throughout this entire period. The first evening 
scenes from Pickwick Papers, Old Curiosity Shop, Martin Chuzzle- 
witt, Nicholas Nickelby, Little Dorrit, Great Expectations and Mu- 
tual Friend were given, each managed by a different director and 
each enthusiastically received. The following night scenes from 
David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, Dombey and Son, Bleak House 
and Barnaby Rudge were given, again each managed by a different 
director, the whole affair ending with a grand procession of all 
the Dickens’ characters to music by Strasser’s orchestra. The Demo- 
crat comments that the entertainment was “the most elaborate and 
extensive ever gotten up in Davenport.’ ** 

From this review it is easily seen that the Reconstruction davs 
along the upper Mississippi were days of tremendous activity in 
amateur entertainments. These served to hold the separate parts 
of the community together, giving each part its native expression. 
The German Theatre and the Emerald Dramatic Association were 
the outlets of the immigrant groups. The Negroes had their 
minstrel shows. The total abstinence societies did more than preach; 
they acted. Political elections, business depressions, local civic 
affairs, all were utilized as dramatic material. History and literature 
were made to contribute to community initiative and amusement. 
People gave of their time, money, talent, and effort to create, from 
the material at hand, aesthetic enjoyment for themselves and for their 
neighbors. 


BARBARA BRICE 
Tallahasse, Florida 


42 Ibid., November 6, 1879. 
43 Jbid., February 6, 1880. 














H. J. Coke on the Oregon Trail 


In English agricultural history, T. W. Coke—‘‘Coke of Norfolk” 
—has a place of honour. For, from the time he succeeded to his 
patrimony at the age of twenty four, till he died at the ripe old age 
of ninety, his restless energy was employed in putting his estates 
ahead of any farm in the country. He so improved his lands that 
their rental values increased from 2200 to 20,000 pounds in forty 
years. They became the cynosure of experts all over Europe, who 
looked at his fat Southdown sheep and Devon cattle, his Suffolk 
pigs and fields of wheat, with the deliberate curiosity of the im- 
pressed. 

Till he was seventy, Coke’s heir was his nephew William, a 
noted blood and inventor and sponsor of the “'billycock” hat, for 
whom Coke had chosen as an intended wife Lady Anne Amelia 
Keppel. The nephew proving a laggard, the uncle, though in his 
seventieth year, married Lady Anne himself, and by her left a fam- 
ily of four sons and one daughter. Third of this quiverful was 
Henry, born on January 3, 1827. 

The Honorable Henry J. Coke had an unusual life. He joined 
the navy when he was twelve, saw service in the China War of 
1840-1, and left the navy the year afterwards, when his father died. 
Not long after his father’s death, his mother received an offer of mar- 
riage from Mr. John Motteux, owner of Sandringham and a fre- 
quent visitor to Holkham, the Coke’s Norfolk estate. Motteux, to 
press his suit, announced that he had made a will leaving Sandring- 
ham to Henry Coke. Henry’s mother took her son into her confi- 
dence, and told him that she did not much care for Mr. Motteux. 
Henry advised her to send Mr. Motteux about his business. What 
Henry lost, the Crown of England gained, for Sandringham passed 
from Motteux to Spencer Cowper, and thence to the Royal family. 

Henry Coke spent a few terms at Cambridge. But he was a 
restless soul, and in 1848 was in Vienna during the revolution. In 
1849, he heard of the gold rush to California and decided to make 
a tour to America. He was, as the Times wrote of him, “a man of 
keen intelligence, intensely curious, and resolute at least to attempt 
the solution of every problem of life which presented itself.” In 
1852 he was found in Spain, whence he hurried home to contest 
Cricklade as a Radical, but he did not go to the poll. From 1855- 
1857 he was private secretary to Edward Horsman, the whig states- 
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man who at the time was chief secretary for Ireland. When Hors- 
man resigned, he resigned, and in 1861 he married Lady Katherine 
Grey Egerton. In 1889 he succeeded to the family estate of the 
Cokes in Derbyshire, situated at Longford. 

Henry Coke was almost an anachronism in the nineteenth century, 
a kind of swashbuckler, who was willing to warm his hands before 
the fire of life. His life spans two centuries. His father, if we are 
to believe Horace Walpole, fell in love with the Pretender’s Queen, 
while he himself only died during the first World War, on 14 No- 
vember 1916. As a youth, he had been taken to Holland House and 
kissed by its illustrious mistress. He was a habitue, when in London, 
of Mrs. Thistlewaite’s drawing room in Grosvenor Square. He saw 
the great fight between Sayers and Heenan, and was a guest of 
Napoleon III at Compiegne. He knew, and spoke with, Ellen 
Terry and T. H. Huxley. 

He wrote a number of books. Some, like Vienna in 1848 (Lon- 
don, 1849) and A Ride over the Rocky Mountains to Oregon and 
California (London, 1852), were accounts of his travels. Others, 
more generally autobiographical, were High and Low, or Life’s 
Chances and Changes (London, 1854), Tracks of a Rolling Stone 
(London, 1905) which ran to two editions in one year, and Open 
Hatchways (London, New York, 1907-8). He was himself pro- 
foundly disturbed by Froude’s book The Nemesis of Faith (which 
had appeared in 1849) and showed it in several of his other books: 
The Domain of Belief (London, 1910) and A Will and a Way 
(London, 1858). Completing the bibliography of his works was 
Mademoiselle de Scude*y (London, 1880) which was printed as a 
manuscript, not as 2 book. Coke was, like Captain Basil Hall, a 
naval officer, but he had not Hall’s waspish pen. He has not even 
received the tribute of a biographical notice in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and in view of his observations as a traveller he 
has needed some sort of treatment these hundred years. The bio- 
graphical material herein briefly given has been culled from his 
writings, but the concern of this sketch is with his Ride over the 
Rocky Mountains from May 28 to November 14 of 1850, which has 
value as a contemporary description of the Oregon Trail and of 
the posts along it. 

His trip to America one hundred years ago was very probably 
suggested by the Deputy Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
The Right Honorable Edward Ellice M.P., whom Coke’s mother 
married on October 25, 1843, and who thereby became Henry 
Coke’s stepfather. Moreover, his step-brother, Edward Ellice the 
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younger, had been to the North American continent eleven years 
earlier. 

Coke set sail December 18, 1849, from England in the steamer 
Teviot—"‘a slow boat, a dirty boat, a noisy boat, full of slow people, 
dirty people, and noisy people.”” By Christmas Day he was at Ma- 
deira, and by January 8 at Carlisle Bay, Barbados. He spent Pas- 
sion Week in Havana. It was here that he actually formulated the 
scheme of crossing the Rocky Mountains. He crossed from Havana 
to Charlestown in the steamer Isabe/, and from there to New York, 
where he busied himself for his trip to the prairies. 

Nine mules, eight horses, and two wagons finally set off from 
St. Louis on May 28, 1850. Besides himself and his friend Fred, 
there was a British priest of the Church of England “whose strength 
and dimensions justly entitle him to be called a pillar of the 
Church,” and six Americans. It cost them 1,000 dollars each to 
fit the party, but as he noted “in this instance, want of management, 
the purchase of useless luxuries, and the fact of money being com- 
paratively of no great object made our expenses more than double 
the outlay of ordinary immigrants.” One of the party even took 
white kid gloves and patent leather boots, while Coke insisted on 
taking a wagon load of chocolate and ginger beer. 

The first lap of the journey, from St. Louis to Council Bluffs, 
quickly disillusioned him. The caravan went by boat as far as St. 
Joseph, but even so, Fils, the French Canadian guide, managed to 
slip off unseen, deserting them with his rifle and three months 
pay. The journey from St. Joseph northwards to Council Bluffs 
was done on land, and was even more discouraging. The very first 
night, two mares broke loose; the rest of the animals sorely tried 
Coke's patience: “Nothing could be more provoking than the be- 
haviour of our teams,” he wrote on July 5, “each animal seemed to 
vie with its yokemate in making itself disagreeable. If they had any 
idea that it was necessary to pull together, they had no idea of 
attempting to do so, and all exertions on our part were discouraged 
by the most vehement kicks and plunges on theirs.” So bad did the 
situation become, that the priest (whom Coke was by now calling 
Julius Caesar) returned to St. Joseph to buy ropes, picket pins, 
harness, and straps to replace those which the refractory mules had 
broken. 

During this stage, they cut each others’ hair for reasons of hy- 
giene. Coke noted that it distinguished them from the Yankees 
“whose head and shoulders have all the appearance of dusty hay- 
cocks in the month of July.” This severe polling had its effect, for 
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they all caught severe colds. The hills, the bad roads, and the re- 
fractory mules made it essential that they shed some of their lug- 
gage. One member of the party was sent back to sell 100 pounds 
of flour, while Coke sold 100 pounds of lead and a similar amount 
of sugar to a farmer whom he met on the road. The prairie itself 
filled him with admiration when they reached it on July 7. “What 
a sight it is!” he exclaimed, “All the descriptions in the world fail 
to give one the slightest conception of its real magnificence . . . even 
the mules doubled their speed when they found how easily the wag- 
ons rolled over the even sward.” 

Two interesting characters livened the trek northwards. One, 
a Philadelphian Yankee whom Coke called Jacob, attached himself 
to the parson as his servant in order to get to California. The 
other, a Yorkshire Mormon called Blazard, who was travelling to 
Salt Lake with his family and cattle, kept them company for a day 
of rest. Blazard, on his way out for the second time, was messianic 
in his fervour for Mormonism, and wished to baptize Coke and his 
party on the spot. Coke sold him the small wagon of the party, and 
Blazard showed his skill by repairing the wheels of the other wagon 
left to Coke’s party. That remaining wagon, containing the choco- 
late and ginger beer, amongst other things, was an endless source of 
trouble, for in addition to its wheels breaking, they had perpetually 
to borrow oxen in order to pull it out of the muddy bottoms of 
streams and up the hills. It was in such a predicament that Coke 
lost his copy of Shakespeare on July 14. 

When they reached Council Bluffs therefore, they decided to 
reorganize the expedition. Among the 200 immigrant wagons en- 
camped there, there was a good possibility of a market, and with 
Jacob as an auctioneer in real life, they had the right person to dis- 
pose of them. So leaving him to sell the salt pork and the spirits, 
they pressed on to cash their drafts with Major Barrow, the Indian 
Agent. Major Barrow also obliged them by taking their remaining 
wagon off their hands, plus 100 pounds of lead, 40 pounds of pow- 
der, and all the ginger beer. To cement the good bargain, Coke 
raced his little gray horse against the major’s. To everyone’s mutual 
satisfaction, they raced a deat heat. 

It was a different expedition that turned westwards across the 
Missouri for the second stage of the journey on July 20. Since nearly 
all the men that Coke and his two friends (Fred and the parson) 
had engaged, turned out to be useless on the trek north to Council 
Bluffs, their expenses were paid and they were given ten dollars 
each. In their places, they got a half breed guide from Major 
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Barrow who was to take them as far as Fort Laramie, over 500 
miles westwards. His name was Jim. Jacob, the auctioneer, re- 
mained as did Louis and Nelson, two of the former hired men. 
Jacob was a thorn in the flesh to Coke, who confessed: “‘his utter use- 
lessness is a source of provocation to me.” Nevertheless, the fact 
that they now relied entirely upon mules and horses, and had sent 
back to St. Joseph all their heavy luggage, made for lighter, swifter 
travelling. 

To avoid “being pestered with emigrants,” the party crossed 
the Missouri, and struck westwards along the north bank of the 
Platte River. The regular Oregon Trail started from Leavenworth 
or Independence through Fort Kearney to Fort Laramie, across the 
Rocky Mountains, and up the Snake River. The mules continued 
awkward; a grey one bit Fred in the leg, and Coke trod on a nest 
of skunks. But there was good hunting. Antelopes, snakes, and 
buffalo, were the usual targets and, in hunting one of the last named, 
Coke himself was charged, his little grey horse gored, and himself 
unseated. Sometimes they would see Mormon wagons on the other 
side of the Platte. Mosquitoes tormented his horse, chiefly because 
of its conspicuous colour. Tempers grew short: while adjusting 
some packs two of the men quarrelled, and one drew a knife, and 
Coke only calmed them by threatening to leave behind any of them 
who behaved disgracefully. So, for over four weeks, they jogged 
along in the saddle, doing an average of from twenty to thirty miles 
a day, till on July 16 they came to Ash Point. This settlement was 
on the south side of the river, so Coke and Jim, the half breed ob- 
tained at Council Bluffs, swam across to visit it. It consisted of 
several lodges and a mud building, outside which two or three old 
traders were smoking. One of them bore such a strong resemblance 
to Chatillion, a celebrated hunter whom Coke had met in St. Louis, 
that he commented on the resemblance. It turned out that the old 
man was a brother, and welcomed Coke and the half-breed with a 
bowl of milk and some dried meat. 

Cheered by this welcome, Coke borrowed a canoe, went back 
to the other side, and brought over the remainder of the party. 
They were shown the lodges “large enough to contain ten or fourteen 
people,” whose floors were covered with buffalo robes, with tight 
spread skins forming the tent covers. The following day they trav- 
elled in four hours to Fort Laramie, a quarter of the distance which 
they had to traverse, according to Coke’s reckoning. 

Fort Laramie’s commanding officer at first gave them a cold 
reception, despite the letter of introduction which Coke had brought. 
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Eventually he gave them permission to camp inside the reserve. 
When dining (in their mess) of young elk and green peas, Coke 
observed in his dairy, July 21: “they seem to want the cordiality 
that exists among brother officers in our army, and I believe would 
‘give out’ if forbidden the use of the word ‘sir’.” At the fort, 
Coke managed to exchange his little grey for a big chestnut horse, 
and to buy eight Spanish mules for seventy five dollars each. An- 
other man was engaged called William, to go with them; Jim the 
half breed was paid off. It took them nearly a fortnight to get the 
horses shod, to buy new lariats, and to lay in a fresh stock of pro- 
visions. Old Chatillion was engaged to manage their marching 
order, and at the last moment the half breed was taken on again. 
Coke commented: “the price of provisions and stores at the set- 
tlers’ shop here is quite absurd; they know the emigrants are obliged 
to buy, there is no opposition, and they put fancy prices upon every- 
thing.’” He also noted that a number of soldiers had deserted from 
the fort and taken the best horses in the troop. “A Party left today 
to retake them,” he noted on July 26,” but the odds are greatly 
in favour of the deserters, especially if the capturing party take it 
into their heads to shoot the officer, and join the fugitives in the 
attempt to make their fortunes in California.” But the enforced 
idleness was no balm to Coke either: “I do not remember to have 
spent a more tedious week than this last, ‘tis beastly, ‘tis perfect 
piggism.’” When he did make a start, it was a bad one. The mules 
bolted, ruining all they carried. So Coke discharged Chatillion, and 
engaged Abraham Morris in his place. 

The third stage in the journey, from Fort Laramie to Fort Hall, 
took them from August 3 to September 5. This time the mules were 
all tied in a string to prevent them scampering and throwing their 
loads. Then they split into two trains, Fred in charge of one, and 
Coke in charge of the other. At the crossing of the Platte, they 
encountered two ferrymen, who charged half a dollar, and who, 
during the emigration, were earning as much as 300 dollars a day. 
To this they added a small trade in worn out horses. At Independ- 
ence Rock, Coke and Fred digressed by themselves for two days 
unsuccessful hunting. When they returned to the main party, they 
found that quarrels were spoiling the harmony of the group. So, 
on Coke's suggestion, they split up into smaller parties travelling 
in twos and threes. The reason for the quarrels was probably, as 
Coke himself wrote: “our manners as Englishmen are perhaps more 
authoritative and imperious than our Yankee servants have been 
used to, and I have more than once overheard complaints that might 
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have been intended to be interpreted as threats.” So, on August 15, 
they split into three: the parson and Coke himself forming the 
third party. The rations were equally divided, as was the money. 

On August 16, a party much more interesting than the num- 
erous trains of Mormons passed them, travelling eastwards. They 
were nine in number and came from California, guided by the fa- 
mous Kit Carson. Coke noted: “I put some questions to them, but 
received very curt answers. They were a rough looking set, and 
were as rude in manners as in appearance. All I could learn was, 
that they had five mules laden with gold, packed in small square 
leather cases. They were heavily armed, mounted on good animals, 
travelled at the rate of four or five miles an hour, and were ready 
to show fight to any impediment they might meet with.” 

The cnsuing sixteen days were not pleasant. It was so cold, 
that the lariat ropes were “‘like bars of ice.” It took three hours 
to pack the poor numb mules on August 19, so that the following 
day they decided to jettison all but the very essentials of their bag- 
gage. ‘What with lead, bullets, powder, geological specimens, and 
old clothes”, Coke commented, “we diminished our load so as to 
make one pack out of two, and left the ground strewed with warn- 
ings for future emigrants. Perhaps some of those who come after 
us will have strange stories to tell of wolves and bears seen prowl- 
ing about in red flannel shirts and corduroy inexpressibles. I hope 
someone, at least, may profit by our loss. The two leather bags, 
emptied of rubbish, were adapted for carrying the hams.” 

Coke himself became ill with chills and fever. Travelling as 
they were through nothing but sand, the horses got little to eat, and 
they passed more than fifty dead oxen—a testimony of what might 
happen to their cattle if pasture was not forthcoming. By August 
25 Coke was obliged to keep to his blanket all day, dosed with 
Brandreth’s Pills. It was a Sunday, and Julius read prayers. Coke 
recovered by the time they reached Green River, however, and, 
with fishing rod improvised from a willow and thread, he was 
soon happily comparing the district to the family estate at Longford 
in Derbyshire. By August 28 they reached a mountaineers camp, 
where Julius traded his mare, plus all the whisky they had and 
twenty dollars, for another. The uphill road made the travel be- 
come tiresome. It was hot by day, and cold by night, with the 
ground scorched and pasture scarce. 

On September 2, they gave up the idea of going to California 
for the present, and decided to make for Oregon. The decision was 
forced upon them by the bifurcation of tracks they reached on that 
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day. They rested at the Soda Springs, and, when they had moved 
on, discovered that they had left their last remaining spoon and 
fork there. The only knife now left to them was one of Coke’s, 
a foot long. Coke and the parson had been rejoined by William, and 
though they had passed others who had been in the party from 
Fort Laramie, they did not rejoin forces. Three days later, on 
approaching Fort Hall, they met Fred and his little party, and 
though they had a long and friendly chat, decided to stay divided 
till they reached their journey’s end. 

Fort Hall, ‘‘a very ordinary mud edifice, walled in with adobes,” 
enabled them to obtain two more horses, for which Julius gave 
the commander, Mr. Grant, a cheque for 300 dollars. When Coke 
first met him he “was basking on the shafts of a wagon in front 
of his portals.” His grey head and beard, portly form, and jovial 
dignity were a ready-made representation of Falstaff, and would 
have done justice to the character on the boards of any theatre, 
without the additional bolsters and bass voices generally considered 
requisite to support it. A more satisfactory specimen of “the old 
country could not be wished for.” 

The fourth leg of his journey was miserable. Leaving Fort Hall 
on September 7, he and the parson, accompazied by William, made 
for Fort Boisée. The journey took them nearly three weeks. The 
valley of the Snake River was not fertile, and food for the horses was 
so difficult to find that they purposely did not light their camp 
fire till very late one night lest some other traveller might visit 
them and deplete their slender stock. They hit upon an emigrant 
band, whom they had met just before Fort Hall, purchasing from 
them 15 pounds of bacon, 15 pounds of bread, and three hard loaves. 
Riding in the loose dust, Coke lost his journal, which William had 
to recover for him. More serious was the loss of William himself, 
while they were crossing the Snake River. 

The parson had managed to get over by fording, and Coke 
himself was almost over, when he was called to William’s assistance. 
William, with the fear that every non-swimmer is prone to in a 
rushing stream, was drowned in spite of all Coke’s efforts, and 
Coke himself only managed to reach the bank by the mercy of God. 
He was on one side of the river, while the parson was on the 
other. To cross was courting suicide in view of what had just 
happened. So Coke went further down the river looking for a 
likely place to cross, where he came upon an Indian, who, seeing 
by signs what was needed, led him to an Indian village. They 
forded him over and accompanied him to his friend’s camp, where 
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Coke rewarded them with such items as had already been marked 
down by another band of Indians who had appeared. 

From September 22 onward the going was easier as they 
entered the valley of the Boisée. Willow, aspen, alder, cherry, and 
cottonwood, grew among thick grass—a great relief for the horses 
and mules. On the following day, they halted close to some In- 
dian huts where they got some broiled salmon for a few copper 
percussion caps. The following day they reached Fort Boisée. 
There they met Fred, who had also met with misfortune while cross- 
ing the Snake. He had lost his man Nelson. 

Fort Boisée had only one white man, a Scot named Craigie. His 

wife was a Panack Squaw, who cooked the ham and flour of the 
travellers, and gave them milk and salmon. Coke pitied his condi- 
tion: 
The house he lives in was built by his own hands, and the river which runs 
by his door supplies him with salmon, the only food he subsists on. Flour 
he seldom procures, and all attempts to raise vegetables have been frustrated 
by the mischief of the red men. How a human being can continue to exist 
in this voluntary state of exile I know not. Give me Botany Bay and a 
grey coated companion in my miseries, and I would not change places with 
Mr. Craigie. 


But Coke had to admit that Craigie was a real Good Samaritan. 
“Many are the instances of his charitable deeds, and many are the 
travellers on these plains who survive to pray for blessings on this 
disinterested and generous being to whom they owe their preserva- 
tion.” Coke gave the case of a poor Swiss whose shoulder was 
shot away while cleaning his rifle, and who remained alive, tended 
as nurse and surgeon by Craigie, who had no possible hopes of re- 
payment. 

The last leg of their land journey was to The Dalles. Leaving 
Fort Boisée and its kindly host on September 25, after obtaining a 
large black mare in exchange for two other horses. Coke, the parson 
soon overtook some Indians. These helped them to keep the pack 
mules in order, and, on one occasion, even repacked the baggage 
when the mules had kicked it off. The Indians ‘were very pleasant 
travelling companions,” he noted. On September 30 they be- 
gan ascending the Blue Mountains. The nights began to get colder, 
and the sores on the mules began to get more troublesome. By 
October 2, they reached the Grand Rond, which he thought was 
“better capable of supporting a small settlement than almost any 
tract of country between the Blue and the Rocky Mountains.” 
After they had reached the summit, they came upon a change in 
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the vegetation. The sight and smell of firs was a welcome change 
after the sage bushes through which they had passed in Snake ter- 
ritory. On October 3, they set a whole tree alight to warm them- 
selves at night, and Coke broke his pipe so badly that in the future 
he had to share the parson’s. Another welcome change which their 
eyes encountered was the sight of thousands of horses that fed upon 
the rolling prairies opening out as they descended into the valleys. 
On October 5, he passed an emigrant train which looked “half 
starved” and which begged him, if he reached Dalles before them, 
to send out a party with food. Three days later, after more chas- 
ings of mules and further pilgrimages across sage bush country, they 
came to the River Columbia. Finding a fifteen year old boy, Henry 
Clarke, making the trip from Walla-Walla alone, for his father 
had died at Fort Boisée, Coke adopted him and took him along 
with them. On October 10 when they camped, they were visited 
by Wenan Pisnote, chief of the Kayul Tribes, who was on his 
way to see the commander of The Dalles. Coke gave him the right 
to two mules which he had recently lost, and the Indian chief asked 
him to write the gift out on a piece of paper. Two days later he 
gave an Indian squaw all the pots and pans that were his share 
in the expedition, for which she packed the mule and gave him 
breakfast in the Indian village. 

On reaching The Dalles, they found that Fred had arrived two 
days before them, and had prepared the officers for their arrival. 
Major Tucker allotted them a tent, soap, water, and clean shirts, 
and within an hour of their arrival they were seated in the officers’ 
mess eating roast beef and drinking wine. So ravenously did they 
eat- that they were ill for two or three days. He noted “we were 
treated by the officers with the greatest kindness. The post has 
only lately been established, so that the officers, all of whom live 
in tents, had it not in their power to entertain us as they might have 
wished.” 

On October 20, Fred, Coke, and the parson, reunited once 
more, hired a canoe capable of holding seven or eight persons, and 
embarked in it with their baggage for Fort Vancouver. Two Chi- 
nook Indians rowed the boat, and the parson stretched himself in his 
blankets along the bottom of the boat, vowing that such a method 
of travelling was greatly superior to pack mules. At the Cascades 
they took the settlers’ boat to another spot a mile down the river, 
and there took a larger boat for Vancouver. In this larger boat 
the captain was an ex-American army soldier, helped by a Maltese 
sailor. Both of them proved so incompetent to handle the boat 
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when a storm arose that Coke, as an old sailor, himself took the till. 
The results of such action were unfortunate. The boat narrowly 
missed shipwreck, and it was only with great difficulty that it was 
hauled up on dry land in a narrow bay. Coke continued: “The 
Yankee skipper, who had got drunk upon our whisky, maintained 
that, soldier though he was, he knew as much about boat sailing 
as any midshipman, aye, or post captain either, in the British Navy, 
and be darned if he’d be taught by any of them. He concluded 
with the stereotyped Yankee assertion that his nation could whip 
all creation.” After a night on shore, they set off on October 22, to 
Vancouver, which they reached just in time to find the “gentlemen 
of Hudson’s Bay Company” sitting down to dinner. Coke writes, 
“We were kindly received by Mr. Ogden, and took up our quarters 
once more under the glorious protection of the British flag.” 

Four days later he crossed the river and in five hours rode to 
Oregon City. On the Willamette River he passed through “two 
flourishing little towns’—Falmouth and Millwankie, whose whole 
population was busy in clearing the timber, building log huts, or 
attending the saw mills. Thanks to the letters of introduction fur- 
nished by Mr. Ogden of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Coke was 
able to meet Dr. McGloughlin, formerly chief factor in the Hudson 
Bay service, and founder of Oregon City, with whom he stayed 
for a couple of days. 

His description of Oregon is worth quoting for its sanguine 
optimism: 


When Oregon becomes thickly populated, as soon it will, this must be one 
of the largest manufacturing towns in America. At the present time, Ore- 
gon City contains about 500 inhabitants. Buildings are springing up in all 
directions, and lots of land yet uncleared are being bought up at high 
prices. Small wooden houses with no more than two or three rooms, rent 
at 150 dollars to 200 dollars a month. A lot of 160 feet by 100 feet can- 
not be bought near the town for less than 200 dollars. Plans are actually 
being made for public promenades and other ornamental improvements, 
and while these energetic people have hardly made their own roofs weather- 
proof, they are exercising their ingenuity to raise a capital, which for its 
advantages will summon consumers from the remotest corners of the 
country...I cannot help contrasting the prospects of an American set- 
tler in Oregon, with those of the emigrant in our neighboring colony at 
Vancouver's Island. Here, if a man be a farmer he may have the best 
of land to work upon—if a manufacturer or mechanic, the widest field for 
advancement. In Vancouver's Island there is scarcely sufficient arable land 
to supply a small colony with food. It is in the hands of the Hudson's 
Bay Company; and the most fertile districts are not to be purchased but at 
a price more than double the government charge. 
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So, on the Sunday, he and Dr. McGloughlin went to the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral where they were “edified by the sight of an 
Archbishop in purple and fine linen, and heard a very good sermon 
in French upon the subject of confession.” The next day he returned 
to Vancouver, and on November 14, embarked for the Sand- 
wich Islands in the Mary Dare, belonging to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

Though he went to California in March the following year his 
account of his sojourn there reads as an anti-climax to what is es- 
sentially his dramatic adventure on the Oregon Trail. Nor, on re- 
turning to England, was his record allowed to steal upon the world, 
for it was published by Richard Bentley, the publisher who had 
started ‘Bentley’s Miscellany” with Dickens as editor. For a young 
man of twenty-two it was quite an adventure to experience, to log, 
and to recall. 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 
University of Sheffield, England 














Book Reviews 


The Patterns of Anti-Democratic Thought. By David Spitz. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1949. Pp. x, 304. 


Doctor David Spitz, of the Political Science Department of Ohio 
State University, has given us a keen and scholarly criticism, from 
Plato to the present, but especially of recent American political phil- 
osophers. He breaks down the anti-democratic cause into two parts: 
the argument that democracy is impossible and the argument that it is 
undesireable. Those who hold it undesireable are persuaded that a 
ruling class, bound together by identical influences, or bound by a 
common greed for power, will inevitably use the masses for their 
own ends. Subsequently the forms of democracy may persist, but 
they will merely be a facade behind which the elite pursues its self- 
aggrandizement. Treated as typical of this group are: Burnham's 
organizational theory and Dennis's power theory. 

Those who hold democracy to be undesireable are certain that 
the average man is incompetent and that some form of aristocracy— 
racial, biological, or natural—must establish the right order. In this 
category are considered: Cram’s concept of the “best”, Grant's Nor- 
dic superiority (racial), E. M. Sait’s biological aristocracy, the na- 
tural aristocracy of Santayana, and the restrictive authoritarianism of 
Irving Babbit. As a matter of fact even Walter Lippmann and 
Frank Kent are called in as devil’s advocates. Even in spite of the 
establishment of categories which sometimes overlap, and which 
might be disputed, Doctor Spitz is conscious of the limitations of his 
techniques, pointing out that he is dealing with concepts, not with 
men. We must realize that concepts, whatever their source, have 
a way of taking wing, to lead an independent existence of their own. 


In his definition of democracy the writer rightly confines him- 
self to the political concept. An absolute monarchy, a dictatorship, 
and even a paternalistic bureaucracy can create and maintain a wel- 
fare state, and thus take good care of the social and economic needs 
of the masses of people. These symptoms are not democratic, even 
though the majority of the people may accept and support them. 
What constitutes democracy in the western sense of the word—a 
sense which had its origin in the seventeenth century England and 
provides a common backbone of Anglo-American tradition—is the 
presence of opposition as a basic and constructive element of gov- 
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ernment, and thereby of the spirit of discussion and compromise, of 
give and take, of live and let live, which is the essence of repre- 
sentative government. 

In each chapter, after expounding a variation of anti-democratic 
theory, the author sets out to test it and appraise it. His defense of 
democracy does not rest on the idea that people can manage every- 
thing, but that, through the free play of opinion, errors and abuses 
can be removed and the state kept responsive to the needs of the 
people. So moderately stated, the case for democracy is unassailable. 
In conclusion it can be stated that the analysis is too profound and 
painstaking for the ordinary reader, but it is an outstanding contri- 
bution to the students of political theory. 


ANTHONY LEE MILNAR 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Francis the Good: The Education of an Emperor, 1768-1792. By Walter 
Consuelo Langsam. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1949. Pp. 
x-205. 


There is something far more valuable in this short volume than 
is indicated by the title. Dr. Langsam approaches his task of de- 
scribing the education of the young Hapsburg Archduke Francis with 
a view of finding in the training of the prince some real explanation 
of his character, since frequently the verdict has been passed upon 
the Emperor Francis that he was either lazy or indifferent in his 
duties of kingcraft. In the revolutionary years mentioned education 
was still considered a training in character and not credit hours of 
information. In such a process, therefore, the author could justly 
expect to discover some key to the character of the matured ruler. 

The program outlined for the education of the Archduke is com- 
prehensive and quite worthy of a sovereign. The first surprise, how- 
ever, comes from the discovery that it was Emperor Joseph II who 
outlined and prescribed the general lines of the program. Ultimately 
he was dissatisfied with the results of the course of training. All 
through Dr. Langsam’s description of the progress of this education 
it is evident that the natural disposition of Archduke Francis was a 
most difficult obstacle to overcome. He was much more a recluse 
than hero in the struggle. Uppermost in our thoughts, as we read 
along, is a fear for the calibre of the emerging man whose training 
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was soon to be pitted against that of the arch-opportunist of all 
times, Napoleon. Throughout this formative period of the prince 
his predominant trait seems to be following the line of least resist- 
ance, in spite of repeated self-assertions under pressure of his tutors 
and his emperor-uncle. 

There is much to admire in the program laid out for the future 
emperor of the Hapsburg possessions—religious and moral obliga- 
tions, magnanimity, thoughtfulness for others. Much of it is typical 
of the ideals of the so-called enlightened despots. The author's 
detailed research has discovered enough to place the character of 
Francis in a much better light than hitherto it has enjoyed, but the 
verdict of older historians will be repeated, because Francis lacked 
srength to rule vigorously. Napoleon brought out his weaknesses, 
which may have been due to Francis’s fear of military might and 
genius, but Metternich, his own minister, did so even more by his 
political domination. Dr. Langsam scatters many instructive side- 
lights through his pages on Maria Theresa, Joseph II, Leopold, and 
on the Austria of the French Revolution period. The story covers 
only twenty-four years, but they were the eve of a long, ideological 
struggle in which a strong arm was needed, and Francis was found 
wanting. 

JOSEPH ROUBIK 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


The Military and Political Career of José Joaquin de Herrera, 1792-1854. 
By Thomas Ewing Cotner. The University of Texas Institute of Latin- 
American Studies, Latin American Studies VII. The University of Tex- 
as Press, Austin, 1949. Pp. ix, 336, paper cover. 


Surely it required great courage to tackle the task of composing 
a biography of a president of Mexico who held office during any 
of the fifty years after independence, when that country was averag- 
ing well over one executive a year. It required still more courage 
to trace the life of a military man through the messy times of the 
revolt from Spain and the First Empire. Mr. Cotner not only had 
the courage to propose such a task for himself but he had the ability 
to carry it out to a very happy conclusion. His was one of the very 
much needed works. 

In the career of José Joaquin d e Herrera we see the development 
of the son of a Spanish Aidalgo, born in Mexico, becoming a Roy- 
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alist officer, then a druggist, then an officer in the army of Americans 
fighting for the liberation of Mexico. Imprisoned by the Emperor 
Agustin de Iturbide for his republican sentiments he later voted for 
the exile but not the death of the unfortunate Agustin. While the 
new Republic of Mexico was going through its measles and tantrum 
age, Herrera held an uncountable number of military and political 
posts. His life as recounted for the ten years after 1824 is a prac- 
tical illustration of the sad confusion existing in the republics of 
Latin America after their freedom had been gained. 

For the decade from 1834 to 1844 Herrera lived in relative polit- 
ical obscurity, while Santa Anna and the other autocratic politicians 
were losing Texas and ousting one another. Herrera’s character as 
a Christian gentleman is summarized in a sentence (p. 94): “His 
home life, as well as his public life, was above reproach.” Widows 
and orphans of veterans and the poor were constantly benefitted by 
his kindnesses. The people finally revolted against the stupidities 
of the Santa Anna regime and chose Herrera interim president, 
through the restored National Congress. A year later because of 
his plan for peace with the United States, Herrera was forced to re- 
sign on December 31, 1845. The war followed and as soon as peace 
broke out Herrera was again chosen president. He became during 
the next four years the first constitutionally elected president to 
complete the four year term of office. And for the upset conditions 
besetting Mexico he ruled well. After turning over his office to his 
duly elected successor, an unheard of procedure, he retired in ill 
health and died in 1854. 

Mr. Cotner has made excellent use of the primary and secondary 
materials in carving out this exceptional biography. He has told his 
story in a way that will interest college students and will receive 
praise from scholars. His sympathetic interpretation of his own 
subject and of the great events recorded reveal a mature understand- 
ing of the people and politics of our next-door neighbor. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 
Loyola University, Chicago. 














Notes and Comments 


One of the very few books that lives up to the glowing words 
written by the publicity man for the jacket is The Bismarck Episode, 
by Captain Russell Grenfell, R. N., (The Macmillan Company, 
1949). It is the story of the six days in May, 1941, during which the 
British fleet chased the Bismarck with thirty-eight ships and six sub- 
marines until it was sunk. The book can be read for the drama 
which it unfolds. Written by a veteran of the Royal Navy, at times 
in technical terms, it will stand as a first-rate, objective account of 
a great episode in naval annals. The diagrams of ship movements 
and the illustrations are essential records. But what is most im- 
pressive are the very factual statements indicating the unprepared- 
ness of the Royal Navy and the orders and counter-orders which the 
captains and commanders aboard got from the various headquarters 
ashore. It will be profitable to read this book, at least once. 


* * * 


Church and State in Guatemala, by Mary P. Holleran, Ph.D., is 
a 1949 publication of the Columbia University Press. The authoress 
states her purpose in the Preface: “This work is not intended to be 
definitive. Its purpose is to set forth as clearly as possible, on a 
documentary basis, the main patterns and themes of church-state re- 
lationships in one specific Latin American area.” By reason of this 
general coverage no reviewer can accuse Miss Holleran of stubbing 
her toe in a rocky field of research. 

The contents of the book reveal several purposes, or, perhaps a 
wavering of purpose on the part of the writer when the magnitude 
of her task was realized. In all the book has 359 pages numbered 
and 24 pages of tipped in illustrations. Of these 254 pages are text; 
this is followed by 51 pages of appendices containing documents, a 
six page chronological survey of church-state relations, 27 pages 
of outline illustrating the evolution of the patronato real, and the 
remainder in bibliography and index. The text is divided into three 
Parts, the first of two chapters, the second of three, and the third 
of one. The first chapter goes over the patronato real for thirty 
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pages as basic to the book, but in a general way. In Chapter II, 
of twenty-eight pages, on ‘The Church on the Eve of The Revolu- 
tion,” more than half the space is wasted on what Thomas Gage 
said in 1629 and on affairs long after the eve of the revolution. 

There is practically nothing said in the book about conditions in 
Guatemala from 1808 to 1823. Part II contains in 145 pages a 
running account of the disputes between churchmen and the petty 
dictators frorn 1823 to 1946. In part it is based on secondary writ- 
ings, but the contribution is the publication of the documents from 
the National Archives of Guatemala. It is difficult to see any pro- 
gress whatever during these six score years of muddlement. In the 
chapter of Part III we find a sympathetic account of “Today's Pic- 
ture” of Guatemala as the authoress sees it. She reviews the many 
religious problems and arrives at the conclusion that the Church 
“has never been, and is ot now free.” 


*_ * * * 


Old Cahokia, A Narrative and Documents Illustrating the First 
Century of Its History, Edited by John Francis McDermott, and pub- 
lished by The St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation, St. Louis, 
1949, is Publication No. 1 of the Joseph Desloge Fund. The con- 
tents of the 355 pages of the book are eight chapters and eleven 
illustrations. The general editor, John Francis McDermott, gives 
a survey of Cahokia’s history in Chapter I. Father Joseph P. Don- 
nelly, S.J., edits the letters and documents pertaining to missionary 
affairs in Chapters II, VI and VII. Rose J. Boylan has the block 
of documents in Chapter III, whose title is self-explanatory: ‘Life 
in Cahokia as Illustrated by Legal Documents, 1772-1821.” In Chap- 
ter IV Brenda R. Gieseker presents thirty-three letters of Gratiot, 
written in 1778-1779 from Cahokia, to illustrate a business venture. 
Charles van Ravenswaay edits the block of letters and accounts of 
Fort Bowman and George Rogers Clark for 1778-1780, in Chapter 
V, and Irving Dilliard presents ‘Two Interesting Law Cases,” in 
the last Chapter. Thus, the sum total is a worthwhile contribution 
of documentary materials. The work is somewhat marred by the 
format and printing. The green paper cover is not attractive; some 
pages of the copy at hand resemble samples of early American 
typography, where footnotes are not accurately boxed, cracked type 
is used, ink is unevenly spread, and fonts seem to be mixed. 


* * * * 
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Two volumes have been added to the series portraying the his- 
tory of The Catholic University. These are The Catholic University 
of America—1887-1896, (The Rectorship of John J. Keane), by 
Patrick H. Ahern, and The Catholic University of America—1896- 
1903, (The Rectorship of Thomas J. Conaty), by Peter E. Hogan, 
S.S.J. The volumes of 220 and 212 pages respectively are pub- 
lished by the Catholic University Press, Washington. They were 
submitted in manuscript in 1948 as dissertations for the Master of 
Arts degree at The Catholic University. 

Following the pattern set by the director of their work, John 
Tracy Ellis, the authors express a keen desire to publish the truth 
in their narrative of the difficulties encountered by the two rectors 
in the faculty family. They have been commendably objective and 
have used the manuscript source materials available in various ar- 
chives. Father Hogan publishes some of these pertaining to the 
Schroeder case in an appendix, while throughout the volumes other 
correspondence is printed. Nearly all of the important ecclesiastics 
of the Church and many vital questions of the day as viewed by 
the churchmen and professors come into the pages. Father Ahern 
has done well in bringing out the ability of Keane as a lively con- 
troversialist in a trying period of the University’s history, and Father 
Hogan attributes the academic stability of the University to Conaty. 


* * * * 


A handy reference work was published in 1948 under the title 
The Episcopal Lineage of the Hierarchy in the United States 1790- 
1948, by Rev. Jesse W. Lonsway of Norwood, Ohio. This stems 
from an article published in 1941, based on Joseph B. Code’s Dic- 
tionary of American Hierarchy, Father Lonsway’s work brings us 
almost up to date. It consists of twelve by fourteen inch plates 
graphing the lineage of 675 Catholic bishops who have occupied 
sees in the United States from John Carroll to the present hierarchy. 
Two lists are given covering the dates of consecration of the living 
bishops. A folded chart of the lineage of the episcopacy, large and 
suitable for posting, is in a cover pocket. The index, including both 
plates and chart, is very helpful. The distributor is the Frederick 
Pustet Company of New York and Cincinnati. 
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